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Water-Cooled Equipment for Sheet Mills 


Furnace Shields and Flooring for 
Steel Works—Palm Oil Melting Plant 


—New Design of 


Some new designs of equipment for open-hearth 
steel works and sheet and tin-plate mills have been 
developed by the Knox Pressed & Welded Steel 
Company, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They include water-cooled shields for furnaces, 
floor standing, palm oil melting plant and a type of 
annealing box with an arched roof. All of the 
equipment was designed by L. L. Knox, president 
of the company, and is protected by patents. 

The water-cooled shield is designed for use as 
a substitute for the older method of protecting 
furnace-door openings by an open sheet of water, 





An Installation of Water-Cooled Furnace Shields and Floor 


which is being discarded in modern sheet mill prac- 
t The chief feature of interest in the construc- 
tion of the shield is that the workmen are protected 
from the intense heat of the furnaces not at the 
coors alone but also over the entire front of the 
‘urnace. A space is left in the center for the air 
reservoir which has two swiveled elbows. This ar- 
rangement results in a current of fresh air blowing 
istantly on the operator, irrespective of the posi- 
nm in which he may be. Openings are provided 
through which the ropes controlling the dampers 
and the doors are manipulated. No water is ex- 
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Annealing Boxes 


posed, which would would tend to ra 
the humidity in the plant. The draft caused by the 
heat in the space left between the furnace front and 
the water-cooled shield is relied upon to carry off 
any gases and smoke. Washout connections are 
provided, and the water supply and outlet are placed 
to obviate air or steam pockets from forming insids 
the shield. 

The water-cooled floor, which is designed to be 
used'in connection with the furnace shields is found 
to improve the conditions for the men working 
about the sheet heating and pair furnaces and rolls 
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1 Sheet and Tin-Plate Plant 

by providing a cool floor for them to stand upon 
when doing their work and also cooling the air at 
the furnaces. These floors, which are of the 
builder’s standard construction, are made 
wrought steel throughout, with a view to elimi- 
nating breakage. The floor consists of 
5 ft. wide of %-in. rolled top plate and a bottom 
plate of half that thickness, welded together at the 
edges of the sections. In the l-in. space between 
the upper and lower floor plates for the water are 
baffles of 1 x 1%4-in. bars, which are riveted in place 
to divide the section of the floor into four cham 


sections 
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Details of the Water-Cooled Floor for Sheet and Tin-Plate Mills 
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nd the General Arrangement of the Floor: 





Sketch Showing the General Arrangement of a Plant for Melting the Casks of Palm Oil 











equal width and to cause a complete circu 
water back and forth as indicated in the 
ons. The sections of the floor are con- 
one end by a 34-in. pipe, thus making the 
ntinuous unit, irrespective of the number 





ng Box with an 
Flanges t the Joints 


Arched Roof and Upturned 


sections and doing away with the necessity of 
more than one supply pipe and outlet to 
wh standing. 
[he arrangement of the floor in connection with 
of furnaces is brought out in one of the ac- 
npanving drawings, while details of the baffles 
nd the method of connecting the various sections 
f the floor are also presented. The water bosh or 
tension tank is welded to the upper floor plate and 
les are drilled in the latter to admit the water, 
the level of which is regulated by the elevation of 
the outlet. Ordinary circulating water is relied 
ipon to keep the floor cool in summer, while by 
heating the water employed in winter the floor is 
ept warm. 
In the palm oil melting plant, the utilization of 
principle of gravity simplifies the operation. 
The object of this plant is to reduce the palm oil 
from the solid state, in which it is shipped, to a 
juid without any loss of casks or oil. The casks 
ntaining the oil are rolled into the steam heated 
elting chamber upon tracks, beneath which is 
ated a steam coil, and remain there until the oil 
thoroughly melted. During the melting process 
oozes through the crevices in the cask into the 
melting chamber and is carried by a pipe to the 
refining kettle, which has a steam jacket. 
\fter the oil in the cask is thoroughly melted the 
nber door is opened and the casks are run out 
tracks to have their contents emptied into the 
kettle, where the water is driven off and the 
reign substances permitted to settle. The refined 
: then drawn off above the line of the sediment 
to a second steam-jacketed kettle at a lower level, 
ere it is kept at the desired temperature for use. 
chamber and the kettles are of the builder’s 
lard welded steel construction, and the former 
pported on a rigid structural steel base with 
leries to give access to all parts. 
The features of the annealing box are the elimi- 
tion of the ordinary riveted lap joint by the turn- 
ut of the flanges which also has a tendency to 
e the dead air space on the inside of the box, 
ise of an arched roof and the making of all the 
of the same size. The turning out of the 
res of the units enables them to be joined up 
without penetrating the main body of the 
by rivets. A 7-in. filler plate, which is riveted 
etween the flanges, is also inserted at the joint 
s carried over the top like a yoke, thus giving 
iss-like frame for the top of the box. Another 
burpose of the flanges is to reduce the dead air 
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space on the inside of the box. All of the unit 
the annealing box the 


are : i 
wide, which it is emphasized results in a reduction 


Same s1Ze, 
of the repair costs, as the units can be replaced 
without scrapping the box. The rivets employed 
are of special design and special analysis steel and 
are said to give a much longer life to the box tha 
is secured when rivets made from ordinary steel ar: 
used. 

At the present time, all of these devices are 
use in a number of the leading sheet and tin-plat: 
mills in the United 
mills in the Wheeling district 


States. One of the tin-plat 


has had its premises 


completely equipped with the water-cooled shields, 
this installation being the one shown in the accon 
panying halftone 

Blueprint Drying and Ironing Machine 


A machine rated to dry and iron 2000 blueprint 
of ordinary size per hr. has been designed by Jame 
W. Townsend, 49 West Sixteenth street, New York 
City. 
of three large rolls, 18 in. in diameter, and a smalle1 
or ironing roll. Two continuous sheets of 
employed to convey the wet print through the ma 
chine, the print being carried through between th: 
two sheets. The frame structural 
which it is emphasized enables new parts te be s 
cured easily in the remote event of breakage. The 
rolls, which are 30 in. wide, and the ironing roll are 
heated by gas, the supply pipe passing in through 
the open center into the interior of the roll. A small 
air chamber, similar to that used on the burner of 
an ordinary gas located just inside the 
entrance to the roll, and the pipe makes two right 
angle turns, the last length of pipe running the en 
tire width of the roll and close to the inner circum 
ference. This pipe is perforated with a series of 
small holes, and the gas is ignited by the introdu 
tion of a lighted taper. The supply of gas is regu 
lated by the valve shown on the vertical pipe. 

The machine is motor driven, the power being 
transmitted through a series of reduction wheels to 
the driving pulley. This is located on the opposite 
end of the shaft, which can be seen projecting to the 
left of the middle roll. A pinion on this shaft 
meshes with gears on the adjacent rolls and the 
gear on the middle roll in turn meshes with a second 


The machine, as shown, consists essentiall 


cloth ars 


is of section 


stove, is 





Machine for the 
Large Quantities of 


\ Recently Developed 
and Ironing of 


Continuous Drying 
Blueprints, et 


pinion that transmits power to the roll at the right 
end. The ironing roll operates by friction, the 
amount being varied by the take-up shown under- 
neath it at the right of the machine. Adjustments 
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for varying the tension on the two sheets of cloth 
are provided. These are located at the upper right 
and the lower left corners of the machine, the for- 
mer being clearly shown in the illustration. 

In operation the prints as they are taken from 
the washing tank are fed into the machine at the 
upper left end of the machine and pass along on 
the moving cloth. As there is a distance of 2 ft. 
between the edge of machine and the first roll, it is 
pointed out that the operator has plenty of chance 
to make certain that the print is smooth before it 
passes into the machine. The prints pass around 
the first roller, where practically all of the water 
on the surface of the print is removed. In its pas- 
sage around the second or middle roller, the print 
becomes practically dry and then passes between the 
third roller and the ironing roll for final drying and 
ironing. The diameter of the roll at the exit side of 
the ironing roller is made small to insure the de- 
livery of the print in a flat condition. 

Other applications of this machine are the drying 
of photographs, wall paper, ferrotype plates, etc. 


An Improved Universal Milling Machine 


A universal milling machine, including among 
its equipment a patent belt shifting arrangement 
and an interesting arrangement for controlling the 
quick power movement of the knee, saddle and table, 
has been developed by the Oesterlein Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. These arrangements elimi- 
nate the shifting of a heavy belt, the returning of 
the table after a cut, or making long adjustments 
by hand. The control levers are all centralized in 
a convenient position for the operator. In addition 
to the universal machine a plain type is built, the 
two styles being identical except for the swiveling 
saddle. 

The construction of the machine is somewhat 
massive, and the parts which are generally respon- 
sible for vibration, it is pointed out, are rigidly 
built. The column, which is 13!%5 in. wide, and the 
base are cast in one piece with a heavy front wall, 
to serve as a slide for the knee and the main spindle 
support. The bearing on this slide for the knee 
extends 51% in. above the top of the latter, which 
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A Recently Developed Universal Milling Machine Equipped 
with a Special Belt Shifting Mechanism and a Treadle Con 
trol for the Rapid Power Traverse of Knee, Saddle and Tablk 
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tends to reinforce the column and give a lo: rti- 
cal guide. It is emphasized that in this way yigja. 
ity and accurate vertical movement are 
Recesses or large openings are not found the 
sides of the knee and the top is solid, bot! t} 
front and back, and is reinforced by a hea 
rib, which is located slightly below the center op 
ing. This opening is spanned entirely by the saddie 
when it is directly over the former, and the ad 
tage claimed for this construction is that th« 
screw can be placed in line with the spindle cent 
The machine is driven by a cone pulley of 


diameter, the smallest step measuring 10 in 
With a view to reinforcing the power obtained jp 
this way, the spindle has a positive drive for the 
arbor by an interlocking recess and flat. The 


spindle, which is of special steel, runs in bronze 
bearings, lubricated from oil wells located in the 
column, and provision is made for taking up wear 
The belt shifting mechanism enables the belt to be 
moved from one step of the cone pulley to the next 
by a single turn of the handwheel, and the move- 
ment of the lower fork is transmitted to the coun- 
tershaft overhead, which it is pointed out places 
the belt in the desired position on the countershaft 
cone pulley practically instantaneously. This ar- 
rangement protects the operator from bodily in- 
jury and also gives practically all the advantages 
of a single-pulley type of machine. 

From the spindle the feed is transmitted by a 
roller chain to the feed box, where all the changes, 
16 in number, are controlled. Only four of the 
rates of feed leave the box running faster than the 
spindle. From the feed box the feed is trans- 
mitted through a universal joint and telescopic 
shaft to a tumbler in the knee, which is designed 
to reverse all the feeds. From here the feed is dis- 
tributed to the table, saddle and elevating screws, 
it being emphasized that this method of delivering 
power to the feed screw avoids all torsional and 
radial strain. The driving gear is mounted to float 
on a hardened and ground steel sleeve, through 
which the screw passes, and is clutched into another 
sleeve, mounted and keyed upon the screw imme- 
diately alongside the lead screw nut. 

The arrangement for quick power movement of 
the knee, saddle and table consists of a fleeting mo- 
tion for whatever feed is engaged and is operated 
by depressing one of the treadles located at either 
side of the machine base. These treadles are con 
nected by levers and shafts to a fork operating a 
clutch at the rear of the machine which is nor- 
mally engaged with a gear driven from the feed 
box. When the clutch is shifted by depressing the 
treadle it becomes engaged with the quick speed 
from the lineshaft, and when the treadle is released 
th clutch automatically engages with the feed box 
speed that is being used. This arrangement, it is 
pointed out, eliminates all chance of error through 
its use, as the device does not in itself engage the 
feed. Safety stops are provided at the limits of all 
motions. . 

For cutting spirals on these machines, a unl- 
versal milling attachment is employed, so that the 
eutter can be set at an angle. This arrangement 
takes the place of swiveling the table. 


The smallness of Germany’s trade with Canada as 
compared with that of the United Kingdom and the 
United States is shown by a special report of His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner for the Dominion, !" 
which it is stated that for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1914, the value of German goods imported was 
£12,900,000, against £28,500,000 from the United 
Kingdom and £90,600,000 from the United States. 











Grinding Large Shells | 
and Projectiles 


The Norton Grinding Company’s Prac- 
tice as Adopted by Important Manu- 


facturers Described by C. O. 


.vton O. Smith, sales manager of the Norton 

ng Company, Worcester, Mass., read an inter- 

esting paper at the recent conference of Nor- 

employees, on the development of grinding 

nery for the manufacture of war munitions 

equipment. We print herewith what he had to 

regarding the grinding of projectiles, together 
the illustrations. 

In Fig. 1 is shown one of the Norton 18 x 96-in. 

ontained motor-driven machines in the projec- 

e department of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 


Fig. 1—An 18 x 96-In 





South Bethlehem, Pa., for grinding projectiles 
ring 10, 12, and 14 in. in diameter. The wheels 
mn this work are 24x2x 5, 24-L or M. About 
n. is removed from the diameter when finish 
ng. The limits are plus or minus 0.0005 in., 
the average time on a 12-in. projectile, grind- 

e body only, is 40 min. 
to machines for grinding shrapnel the Nor- 
Grinding Company is prepared to speak with 
lerable authority, as it has made a thorough 
of the subject and is carrying on still further 
tigations. The blanks shown in Fig. 2 were 
for the purpose of demonstrating what could 

e on the 6-in. and 10-in. machines. 

3 illustrates the English 15-pounder shell 
| on the nose and body only. The diameter 


losed or headstock end of the shell is finished 
lathe. 


Smith 





Norton Plain Grinding Machine 





The English 15-pounder 
diameters is seen in Fig. 4. 


shell ground on all 
The Canadian manu 
facturers are producing these shells by the two 
operation process. The E. W. Bliss Company, to 
which were sold 10 machines, is 
by the three-operation process. 
two weeks machines have been sold 
and the prospects in that territory 


finishing then 
During the past 
into Canada, 
are very bright 


for large sales after these machines have been 

demonstrated. 
The French shell, with the three-operation pro 
esas cantata ‘ 7 





Equipped for Grinding Projectile Box 


cess, Fig. 5, is practically the same as the English 
shell, except in minor details. The samples were 
made up in accordance with the French specifica 
tions as the demonstration just mentioned was in 
connection with an order for 16 machines from 
L’Eclairage Electrique, Paris. The blanks had been 
rough turned to 0.015 in. over finish size and were 
ground to a limit of plus or minus 0.004 in. Three 
machines were set up for three operations 
shown, one operator making the complete demon 
stration on a lot of five blanks. 


No. 1: 


the 


Operation 
120 per hour. 


5 pieces in 2 min. 30 sec., or 


~ 


Operation No. 2: 
hour. 


5 pieces in 3 min., or 100 per 


Operation No. 3: 
120 per hour. 


5 pieces in 2 min. 30 sec., or 
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Fig The Tw yperation Process of Grinding Englis! 


Shrapnel 


The guarantee on which the order for the above 
mentioned 16 machines was secured was: 

Operation No. 1, 90 pieces per hour. 

Operation No. 2, 70 pieces per hour. 

Operation No. 3, 75 pieces per hour. 

If labor conditions are such that one man is 
allowed to operate two machines, we recommend 
that the 6-in. machine for operation No. 1, and 
10 x 36-in. machine for operation No. 3 be provided 
with power crossfeed, without table traverse, and 
the production guarantees slightly reduced; a unit 
of equipment would then be made up as follows: 

Operation No. 1: two 6x 32-in. machines; one 
operator; 120 shells per hour. 

Operation No. 2: two 6x 32-in. machines; two 
operators; 120 shells per hour. 

Operation No. 3: two 10x 36-in. machines; one 
operator; 120 shells per hour. 

All shells must be rough turned ready for grind- 
ing and our guarantees of production are based on 
removing not to exceed 0.015 in. from the diameters 
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Fig. 4—Th 


Fig. 6—The Radial Truing Device for Shrapnel Wor 
Machine 


with the grinding wheel, working to a limit of plus 
or minus 0.004 or 0.005 in. 

The samples have two qualities of finish. The 
rough finish is demanded by the Canadian inspe 
tors as the surface must hold paint. Fortunately, 
we can determine the finish by selecting the prope: 
work speed and grinding wheel. The best whee! 
we have found to date for producing the roug! 
finish on the first is 12-24, 4-36 K vitrified, or L 
silicate. To obtain the good finish, we recommend 
24 comb, grade K, vitrified wheels. 

The 6 x 32-in belt-driven machine is recommended 
for operations Nos. 1 and 2. For operation No. | 
a 12x 11% wheel is used, while for operation No. 2 
wheels 14 in. in diameter and ranging up to 2%2-in. 
face, depending on the length of the nose curve. 
Aside from the grinding wheels the equipment is 
identical for these two operations. 

Fig. 6 shows a device for truing the wheel to 
obtain the nose curve. It is a very simple attach- 
ment which clamps to the table as indicated. The 
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Fig. 5—The Three-Operation Process of Grinding Fre! 
Shrapnel 





a 








Machine 


10 x 36-In 


Blank on 


with Wide 
Centers 


Wheel Shir 





ed head screw is provided for locking the 
ng member when truing a straight face on 
nding wheel. By withdrawing the screw 
ts slot the swivelling member can be rotated 
gh the required arc for producing the nos¢ 


Norton standard 10x 36-in. belt-driven 
ne, for shrapnel grinding, or work of similar 
ter, is arranged to carry a grinding wheel 

2 n diameter up to 7!»2-in. face, as shown in 
with the shrapnel blank on centers. The 
wheel, as well as the large-diameter wide-face 

e pulley may be noted. These machines are 

to absorb a maximum of 40 hp. and as a 

re of precaution we provide vertical stops on 


heel slide to prevent its lifting under the 
t cuts. Attention is also called to the two 
ters on the work. These two diameters are 
ned by means of the micrometer crossfeed 
ich as there is but 0.010-in. difference be- 


these on a shrapnel shell, the variation in 
the wheel on these two diameters is 
hle 
10x 24-in. special purpose machine was 
rily designed for the Ford Motor Company, 
ribed in The Iron Age of January 7. These 
es are equipped with wheels 20 in. in 
er up to 7%-in. face. This is the type of 
sold to the E. W. Bliss Company for grind- 
e body of shrapnel shells. It is not provided 
ower table traverse, but has a table traverse 
the righthand end of the base for truing 
nding wheel. The removal of a horseshoe 
from between the hub of the handwheel and 
ew bearing permits the movement of the 
maximum distance of 3 in. by the rack and 
t the left front of the base. 
8 shows the method of grinding the inside 








Heald Machine Arranged for Grinding Shrapnel 


Internally 
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of the shrapnel shell as offered by the Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. The grinding 
wheel is formed for producing the curvature at the 
open end, and a former, or two settings of the 
spindle, are required for producing the inner sur 
face, as the shell in this case has two tapers. 


Substituting Bronze Castings for Steel 
The McGill Metal Company, Vagparaiso, Ind., is 


casting copper base metal compositions in permanent 
steel molds or dies. These castings are designed as 
substitutes for machine parts formerly made of steel, 


the advantage claimed for this method of production 
being that the expense of machining, grinding, harden 
ing, finishing, etc., is practically eliminated. At the 
present time the company is producing bevel gears of 
small sizes in large quantities by this method 

The structure of the casting is said to be finely 
granular or fibrous, dense and homogeneous. The cast 
ings can be forged red hot or cold and machined easily 
It is emphasized that vibrations, shocks, strains and 
a reasonable amount of heat do not influence the grain 
of these castings. A high polish can be 
tests made of the gears with heavy 
rates of speed are said to 
even though no lubricant was 

Physical tests of the material gave 
of from 75.000 to 85,000 Ib. per sq. in., with an « 


secured, and 
and at high 
practically 


employed 


loads 
have show 
wear, 


a tensile st 


limit of 30,000 to 40,000 Ib The elongation 
ranges from 18 to 23 per cent., and the reduct 
ea was between 17 and 24 pe ‘ 


American Society for Testing Materials 


The American Society for Testi Materials - wil 
hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Atlantic City 
N. J., at the Hotel Traymore, Jun to 26 inclusive 
An amendment is proposed to the by-laws providing fo 
the publication in each Year Book proposed né 
standards or amendments to ng standard 
proved by a two-thirds vote of meeting but sti 
ject to a vote at the recular meeting a vear follow 
before the standard can be regularly adopted 

The membership is being asked to indicat 
letter ballot whether ve lie | do} 
standards should be determined by etter ballot 
society at large or whether this p y should be 
gated. 

British Iron-Ore and Pig-Iron Output in 19! 

The United Kingdom’s output of iron ore 19] 
according to recent official figures, was 15,99 Zo g! 


tons, valued at £4,543,558, con 


valued at £3,763,837 


tons 
ns, 


206,937 tons The pig iron obtainable fron Britis! ‘ 
in 1913 is given as 5,138,958 tor valued at £22.09 x4 
against 4,451,636 tons, valued at £16,419,298 i: 112 


10,260,315 fron 


The total pig iron produced in 1913 wa 


25,707,518 tons of ore, against 8,751,464 from 


158,969 tons of ore in 1912 The average price p 
ton of the ore mined in 1913 was 5s id. ($1.40) 
compared with 5s. 5d. ($1.32) in 1912 

An Electrica! Carnival Wee! , beginning (jctober 1s, 
to be held in the United States and Canada, is sug 
gested by the Society for Electrical Deve lopmer t. which 
held a meeting of electrical manufacturers, jobber 
contractors, dealers and other recently in New York 
City, to discuss the subject It is felt that ich a 


week would call attention in a forcible manner to many 


| 
uses of electricity not apprehended and would tend to 


impart a boom to general business 


‘ 


The Niagara Frontier Purchasing Agents’ Associa 
tion, John H. Burns, McCarthy Bros. & Ford, Buffalo, 
N. Y., president, has changed its name to the Purcha 
ing Agents’ Association of Buffalo, as better expressing 
the scope and membership of the association. Meeting 
are held at the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
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A Two-Belt Rotary Polishing Machine 


For automatically finishing hardware and other 
small parts, John C. Blevney, 209. Parkhurst street, 
Newark, N. J., has brought out a two-belt polishing 
machine. The general principle of the machine is 
the same as that of the builder’s tube polishing ma- 


41 Recently Developed Machine for Automatically 


chine, which was illustrated in The Iron Age, March 
17, 1910. That machine, however, was intended 
only for giving the tubing or other material but 
one treatment with the polishing belt, while in this 
machine two belts are used, one for roughing and 
the other for finishing, and the table has a rotary 
motion instead of a reciprocating one. 

The machine uses two abrasive belts passing over 
the two outer pulleys, while a leather belt running 
over the middle pulley and one of the outer ones in- 
side of the abrasive belt drives the latter. The 
pressure of the abrasive belt on the work to be fin- 
ished is secured by the weight between the middle 
pulley and the right hand one for the belt shown at 
the front of the machine. The leather belt has a 
series of V-shaped ridges extending across its entire 
width, which provides a cushion and permits pockets 
in the abrasive belt to hold the grindings and carry 
them off the work without scoring the latter. The 
weight on the inner side of the belt is sufficient to 
keep the latter in contact with the surface of the 
material being polished and also permits the 
abrasive belt to follow irregularities in the surface 
of the material. 

In operation, boards filled with a number of iden- 
tical pieces are placed on the table as the machine 
rotates it, feeding them first under the roughing 
belt and afterward under the finishing belt, bring- 
ing them back to the operator to be replaced with 
other work. The long handle extending across the 
machine controls the motion of the table. When 
this handle is depressed the feeding of the table 
and the grinding are stopped, although the belts 
continue to move. When this lever is depressed, the 
table may be moved by hand in either direction on 
the roller bearings. Gears 2 in. in diameter and 
1% in. thick have been finished on both sides, ready 
for nickel plating, at the rate of 75 per min. on this 
machine. 


The Service Gear & Machine Company, Reading, Pa., 
has purchased the stock of gears and shafts of the 
service department of the American Die & Tool Com- 
pany, transmission and rear axle manufacturer of the 
same city. 
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A Heavy Industrial V-Bottom Dum) Ca; 


The Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company, 
Pa., has developed a heavy type of V-shape: 
car for quarry and industrial plant servic; 
heavy materials have to be handled. Thes 
have a capacity of 2 cu. yd. and have a 
hight of 43 in. The low } 
enables them to be easi! 
ed by hand, although th: 
constructed for heavy steam 
shovel loading, and the ab. 
sence of lift or swinging doors 
eliminates parts that are like- 
ly to get out of order. One of 
the special features of the car. 
which is designed for locomo- 
tive haulage on a 30-in. gauge 
track, is that the 
boxes are located 
wheels, which are of cast 
steel. This arrangement, it 
is emphasized, does away with 
the breakage of journal boxes 
and wheels. At the plant of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, where 40 of these 
cars are in use, it has been 
found that the maintenance 
charges have been reduced 
considerably and a saving in 
time, which is obtained by not having any cars on 
the repair track, is also effected. 

A flat bottom quarry car, in which the hight 
from the head of the rail to the top of the body is 
only 2 ft., has also been developed. This low hight 
renders it unnecessary for the loader to lift stone 
up over the side of the car after straightening up. 
The cars are built for 36-in. gauge track and are 
arranged to dump to one side only, the door lifting 


bearing 
inside the 


Hardware. 


A V-Bottom Dump Car Having a Capacity of 2 Cu. Yd, That 
Has Been Developed for Heavy Service in Industrial Plants 


up when the body is tilted by a hoist engaging 
the side of the car and lifting it. The level capacity 
of the car is 23 cu. ft. 


Eye Accidents in Wisconsin 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, according 
to a recent report found that over 70 per cent. of a!! 
the injuries to workmen caused by chips, nails an¢ 
other small objects affect the eyes. Out of a total of 34° 
cases reported, 32 men lost the sight of one of their 
eyes entirely, 217 had eyes injured, 75 suffered from 
lacerations, 7 from impaired sight and 15 from bruises. 
The causes of the above injuries were as follows: 288 
were hit by chips, 14 by nails, 4 by stone from blasts, » 
by bursting water glasses and 42 by other small objects. 

The Commission states that of the 70 per cent three- 
fourths of the eye injuries could be avoided by wearing 
goggles. 








Electrical Precipitation of Dust 


The Cottrell System’s Commercial Applications 
Presented to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Its Relation to the Iron Industry 


ectrical precipitation of dust in gases may 
n important roéle in the steel industry’s future 
pment. This is a strong impression carried 
yy not a few of those who attended the Friday 
morning session last week at the third annual meet- 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in New York, February 17 to 19. The theo- 
retical and practical applications of this compara- 
ively new principle or invention were impressed on 
the institute’s members by three important papers 
t this meeting: “Electrical Precipitation—Theory 
the Removal of Suspended Matter from Fluids,” 
W. W. Strong of the Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
“Theoretical and Experimental Considera- 
tions of Electrical Precipitation,” by Prof. A. F. 
Nesbit, University of Pittsburgh, and “Practical 
Applications of Electrical Precipitation,” by Linn 
Bradley, of the Research Corporation, New York. 
Before the presentation of these papers the 
hairman, P. M. Lincoln, president of the institute, 
expressed his extreme gratification in being able 
to call upon Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, the inventor 
f the Cottrell system of electrical precipitation 
as well as the real founder of the Research Cor- 
poration. Dr. Cottrell, in prefacing his remarks, 
stated that his function at this meeting was rather 
that of an enunciator, in that he was to introduce the 
subject of the morning by outlining the historical 
steps that led up to the present development. 


burgh; 


HISTORY OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


The earliest reference to electrical precipitation, 
said Dr. Cottrell, was in 1824 when a professor of 
mathematics in Leipzig, Germany, caused the smoke 
in a smoke-filled bottle to fall to the bottom by an 
electrical discharge from the wire of a friction 
machine. He had observed, as others have, how a 
heavy rain often follows a severe thunder bolt; how 
sleet and hail often fall increasingly succeeding 
heavy peals; how cloud bursts are often preceded 

heavy storms. 

In 1850 C. F. Gothard performed the same ex- 
periment of throwing smoke to the bottom of a jar 

d published an account of it in the Mechanics 
Magazine of London. Only incidental references to 
electrical precipitation followed these, one of which 
was the discharge of dust from a gas, mentioned in 
Biedermann’s Annalen in 1878. 

The first technical applications were suggested 

lependently and almost simultaneously in Eng- 

and Germany. On August 9, 1884, Abel 
Walker, manager of a large lead works in England, 
took out patents and on October 2 of the same year 
Carl Mueller was granted similar patents in 
iny. Walker’s patents were the outgrowth of 
riments made by Sir Oliver Lodge which the 
tter had published before the Royal Institute and 
Society for Chemical Industry. What Mr. 
er was after was not really electrical precipi- 
but the studying of the effect of hot and cold 
es on dust-filled air. He noticed that when a 
rod was thrust into dusty air a dark space 
red between the rod and the cloud. In en- 
ring to ascertain whether there were any 

‘al phenomena in these experiments, he elec- 

the rod and found that the dust was com- 

driven away from it. 


iY 
a 


These events brought the subject fairly before 
the public and future developments date directl) 
from this. Mueller’s work in Germany was not so 
important. The work of these three men is re 
ferred to down to recent times, a number of patents 
appearing but nothing permanent being contributed 
to technical development. An installation was put 
in the flues of the smelters at the lead works witi: 
which Mr. Walker was connected 
tical. 


but it was impra 


DR. COTTRELL AND THE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


In 1905 Dr. Cottrell with others started in 
vestigations at the University of California to de 
termine the practicability of these older experi 
ments. The results were satisfactory, the work 
grew and it became necessary to put it on a more 
stable basis. This led to the organization of the 
present institution handling the work. 
by local capital it grew and became stabilized 
Later the patents and all his rights, Dr. Cottrell 
stated, were turned over to the Smithsonian Insti 
tution in order that the profits resulting from the 
application of the patents, already well 
might be applied to the advancement of scientifi 
research and investigation. The idea was to render 


Developed 


assured, 


discovery, already made, the mother of new dis 
covery and thus contribute to the scientific and 
technical development of the industrial arts. For 


the 


was substituted 


administrative reasons 
organized in 1912, 
sonian Institution. 


Research Corporation, 
for the Smith 


The objects of the Research Corporatio i stated 
charter aré To provide means for the Ilvancement 
technical and 
and experimentation by) 


extension of 


scient 
contributing the net earnings of the 


corporation, over and ibove such sum or sums ma hve 


reserved or retained and held as endowment fund 


working capital, to the Smithsonian Institution, and wh 


other scientific and educational institutions and societies as 
the board of directors may from time to time select 

order to enable such institutions ind societies to conduct 
such investigations, research and experimentation Orgar 
ized in 1912 as a stock corporation but precluded by its 
charter from paying dividends and capitalized by a group 


furthering Dr. Cottrell’s objects, 
profit, the Re 


successfully ac 


desirous of 


of gentlemen 


search Corporation uncer 


nstallation of the 


without personal 


took and omplished the 


Cottrell processes in various industries throughout the 
country, with the result that in two years’ operation its 
surplus has provided the capital of $20,000 required by its 
charter, and a fund of over $100,000 for scientific research 


THE MELLON INSTITUTE AT PITTSBURGH 

Co-temporaneous with this development was a sim! 
lar one in Pittsburgh. Prof. Robert K. Duncan, in his 
system of industrial research into smoke and dust prob 
lems and their elimination, planted the which 
ripened into the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
of Pittsburgh, financed by R. B. Mellon of that city, 
the home of which is to be dedicated this week, a monu 
ment to Dr. Duncan’s energy. While the work of this 
institute is principally along the lines of smoke abate 
ment, the two institutions are working together 
their patents are being consolidated. 

In answering the question as to how far can the de 
velopment go beyond what has been done, Dr. Cottrel!! 
said that Sir Oliver Lodge in his original work had two 
objects in view; first, the precipitation or collection of 
industrial fumes and smoke; and second, the precipi 
tation of fog in the open. Much has been accomplished 
and will be still achieved as to the first. In fog dis 
pelling Dr. Cottrell was confident that in t near fu- 
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ture experiments would be conducted in New York 
harbor by which it was probable that fog at least two 
boat lengths ahead of a vessel would be electrically 
dissipated. 


PRINCIPLE OF THE COTTRELL PROCESS 


The principle of Dr. Cottrell’s process may be 
described by means of a_ well-known experiment: 
If a metallic needle point is placed opposite a flat metal- 
lic plate and the needle is connected to one pole and the 
plate to the other pole of a high-voltage direct-current 
supply line, electricity streams out of the needle point 
and charges the gas molecules in the space between 
needle and plate. The gas molecules thus receive an 
electric charge of the same sign as the needle point, 
hence opposite to the sign of the charge of the plate. 
They are, therefore, attracted by the plate and move 
toward the plate. This is the old, familiar phenomenon 
of the “electric wind” which may be illustrated by blow- 
ing out a candle flame brought into the space between 
needle point and plate. 

Now if the space between needle point and flame is 
filled with a gas or fume in which particles of dust, etc., 
are suspended, these dust particles will be immediately 
charged with electricity and will therefore move 
toward the plate, stick to it and give up their charges. 
The speed of movement of the particles will be propor- 
tional to their charge and to the electrostatic field in- 
tensity (in volts per centimeter) in the space between 
point and plate. 


PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


In his paper on the practical applications of the Cot- 
trell system of electrical precipitation, Mr. Bradley 
gave many striking illustrations of dust elimination 
from the gases and fumes of lead and copper smelting 
works in various parts of the United States. The 
successful attempts at the Raritan Copper Works, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., in recovering by this process the 
valuable fumes from silver refinery gases after they 
had passed through a water scrubber were recounted 
as well as the removal of the chlorine gas contained 
in the gases from the Hooker-Chemical Company at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. These and other commercial 
applications were illustrated by lantern slides and 
moving picture films, and practical demonstrations of 
the removal of smoke and zinc fumes were displayed 
on a large scale on the stage of the auditorium to the 
intense satisfaction of the institute. 


THE PROCESS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The important bearing of the Cottrell process on 
the steel industry was alluded to by Mr. Bradley in the 
following paragraph from his paper: 

Owing to various reasons beyond our control, tests 
of the electrical processes for the cleaning of iron blast- 
furnace gases at the Bethlehem Steel Company were 
delayed. Arrangements now are being pushed so as to 
commence tests on a fairly large scale at the earliest 
possible date. It should be feasible to employ the 
processes either for cleaning these gases for stoves and 
boilers, conserving the sensible heat contained in the 
gases when they come from the furnace top, or for gas 
engine purposes, having cooled the gases previously. 
Perhaps both schemes will be tested at the Bethlehem 
plant, although the dry and hot gases will be handled 
first. The results are expected to have a very im- 
portant influence in this field. 


Canada has 29 rectangular water-jacketed copper 
blast furnaces, the majority of them in active operation 
up to the beginning of the war, according to a bulletin, 
“The Copper Smelting Industries of Canada,” by Alfred 
G. Wilson, issued by the Canadian Department of Mines. 
Their total hearth area is 2580 sq. ft., with a total rated 
capacity of 15,600 net tons in 24 hr. They are controlled 
by seven different companies as follows: Canadian Cop- 
per Company, 6; Mond Nickel Company, 2; Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Company, 5; Granby Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Company (2 plants), 11; B. C. Cop- 
per Company, 3, and Tyee Copper Company, 2. Five of 
these seven plants have copper converters also. 
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Heavy-Duty Electrical Bridge R. .me, 


A new portable electric reamer that is e: 
designed for bridge and construction wor! 
kinds, and for use in large shops, has been de 
by the Cincinnati Electrical Tool Company, n- 
nati, Ohio. A special type of slip socket 
switch of special construction form a part 
new too! hre 
sizes, for ream. 
ing holes 15 16. 
1-1/6 and 1-316 
in. in diameter 
are built. 

+ h e notor, 
which is in- 
tended for use 
on direct cur- 
rent only, is 
of the series 
wound, four-pole 
type and is en- 
tirely inclosed 
Air cooling by a 

fan mounted on 
A Recent Design of Heavy-Duty Elec- the 
cries) Reamer That Eine Soe he Mt is pro 

Work and Use in Large Shops vided. The brush 

holders. are 
mounted on fiber blocks and the binding posts 
holding the leads are designed to secure contact by 
compression springs. This arrangement, it is 
pointed out, does away with the use of nuts and 
screws and is relied upon to prevent the latter 
from loosening in service and becoming lodged in 
the motor. Four removable window guards give 
access to the brushes, thus enabling them to be 
replaced quickly without removing the cap or dis- 
turbing any part of the machine. The switch used 
is of the quick make and break type with a release 
lever in one of the side handles. Protection against 
overloads is provided. 

The special type of slip socket which is used 
eliminates the drift key and holes in the spindle, 
and this arrangement is relied upon to prevent dirt 
and grease from lodging in the spindle. Chrome 
nickel steel is employed for the gears, which are 
fully inclosed in the lower head of the machine and 
are mounted on roller bearings. Grease is employed 
for lubrication and the chamber in which the gears 
are located is separated from the motor housing by 
a plate, thus preventing oil and grease from get- 
ting into the windings. Annular bearings are used 
on both ends of the armature shaft and a ball thrust 
bearing is employed to take care of the spindle 
thrust. 


armature 


Pressed Steel Car Profits Less 


A decline in net earnings of $1,482,465 in 1914, as 
compared with 1913, is shown in the annual report of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, with a parallel reduc- 
tion in surplus of $1,302,816. Concerning the situation, 
President F. N. Hoffstot said in part: “Fewer than 
70,000 cars were ordered during the year from all the 
car manufacturers, and of this number only 1705 freight 
and 308 passenger cars were placed between August | 
and December 31. The company secured its proportion 
of the orders, but ended the year with less freight ca 
orders on the books than in any year of its history. 
With the large surplus and the poor demand for existing 
equipment, there has been little incentive for the rail- 
roads either to buy new cars or to put bad order equ!p- 
ment in repair, and unless general business improve* 
or the large trunk lines undertake to fill what are 
known as vacant numbers, the outlook is not promising. 
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UNNEL WRECKING CRANE lor the electric operation of the crane a 600 
volt, direct-current motor, having a capacity of 115 
j ni for * of co ous service, or 200 hp. for a 

Provision for Operation by Steam or Electricity hp. for 1 hr. « ntinu ervice, 01 i 


the Special Feature 


use in and about the Detroit River tunnel, a 

ition wrecking crane, built for either steam 

tric operation was supplied to the Michigan 
Railroad, by the Industrial Works, Bay City, 

VV This combination arrangement is employed 
the crane can be used for work outside of 

innel, as well as underground if the latter 
ever be necessary. The crane differs from 

e supplied by this company for use in the 
Central Terminal at New York, which was 

ated in The Iron Age, May 14, 1914, in that 

be operated by steam or electricity and is not 

le end crane. A third rail or a flexible cable 

by the crane will supply power in the ele 
while a system of piping provides for 
tion by steam from some outside source, such 
accompanying locomotive. An interesting 

re of the crane is the use of an automatie cab} 

e r paying out and reeling in the main power 


ne 


he general construction of the crane is similar 
standard 120-ton steam wrecking cranes used 
erican railroads. The car body is 26 ft. long 
|, ft. wide, and the weight of the crane i 
ted over a wheel base of almost 20 ft. The 
um radius of the main block is 25 ft. and the 
is 9 ft. less. The capacity of the main 
at right angles is 32,000 lb. at a radius of 
and 44,000 lb. at the minimum radius. Th: 

ary hoist with which the crane is provided 

i capacity of 24,000 Ib. at a 25-ft. radius. To 

idd stability during heavy lifting, telescoping out- 
ers are provided. These outriggers are located 


iry) 
itti 


A Combination Wrecking Crane Designed 





the sides and the end, and when all are in 

the capacity of the main hoist is 240,000 Ib. 
\7-ft. radius and 160,000 lb. with a radius of 
When only the end outriggers are used, the 

of the main hoist is 140,000 lb. at a radius 

, and the auxiliary hoist has a capacity of 
lb. at a 25-ft. radius. Air and hand brakes 
vided, with provision for both automatic and 

air operation. The airbrake system 
the control of the operator, with engineer’s 
electric air compressor, etc. 


is 


short period, is provided. It will operate on voltages 
ranging from 300 to 700 volts, the current 
taken from the third rail shoes through a « 
ring. From the collector the current 
livered to a switchboard which contains all the neces 
sary operating switches and instruments. The 
troller is of the standard street railway type. 

The automatic cable reel, which is supplied for 
paying out and reeling in the main power cable, ha 
a capacity for 500 ft. of insulated power cable an 


peing 
yiector 
is de 


ring c 


con 


1 
i 


is operated by a motor which receives current 
through the cable whenever the crane in service 
Any change in the pull on the cable, such as would 
result from movement of the crane in either dire 
tion, results automatically in the desired paying out 
or reeling in of the cable, it being emphasize d that 
the automatic control is obtained the action of 
the motor alone without the use of a1 intermediate 
or external deVices, such as frict clutches, et 
Hoisting with either the main or auxiliar 

varying the boom radius and slew r are oper ’ 
that are entirely independent of each other, but 


be performed simultaneously With the maximun 


rated load of 120 tons, the crane ie iew 
ing at the rate of 1 r.p.m. The boom can be raised 
or lowered under full load, and a special drag 01 
pulling line connection is attached to its under sid 
When the crane -is self-propelled peed ap 
proximately 4 miles per hr. but when coupled in 
train, it may be hauled over main line tracks at 
peed of 60 miles per hr. 

No boiler is furnished with the crane, and the 
steam required for operation taken from an out 
side source through a systen piping, having a 


steam tight slip joint at the center of revolution, 





vlectrit Uperath 


that the crane will slew over 180 deg. in either direc 


tion. When the crane is operated by electricity the 
piping revolves with the crane. 


The Merchant & Evans Company has added to its 
lines of sheet metal products previously carried in 
stock at 315-317 Champlain avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a complete assortment of sheet brass, brass rods, iron 
pipe-size, brass tubing, copper rods and sheet copper 
Quick shipment of all of these products in Cleveland 
and vicinity is thus assured. 
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ANOTHER SURGICAL MAGNET 


Instrument at Westinghouse Works for Extract- 
ing Iron Particles from Human Body 


The removal of pieces of shrapnel steel-jacketed 
bullets by the use of powerful electro-magnets in 
hospitals abroad has been acclaimed by many news- 
papers as the very latest application of science to 
surgery. It is interesting to note that the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has installed in 
the relief department of its East Pittsburgh works 
a notably powerful magnet for removing metal em- 
bedded in the flesh. 

The magnet is mounted on a box containing the 
resistor which is used to regulate the amount of 
current flowing through the coils. It requires 4000 
watts for its operation, or enough power to supply 
100 32-candle-power Mazda lamps. It is designed 
for operation on 70 volts, and as the circuit from 
which it draws current is used for testing purposes 
in the works and ranges from 70 to 120 volts, a 
resistor is necessary. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence for steel and 
iron workers to get bits of metal in their eyes or 
hands. Previous to the installation of a magnet 
the only means of removal was by probing, a method 
which is as uncertain as it is painful. Since this 
machine was put in operation it is a very simple 
proceeding to extract such particles. The portion 
of the body in which the foreign particle is em- 
bedded is placed near the pole tip of the magnet, 
the switch closed, and the magnet does the rest. 
The pole is removable, a number of different shapes 
being supplied for various classes of work. 

It is very common for flying bits of metal to 
lodge in the eye. Should they strike with force 
enough to become embedded, the removal, without 
the aid of a powerful magnet, is likely to be diffi- 
cult as well as painful. The protecting coating of 
the eye must be cut, and there is danger that in- 
stead of removing the particle, it may be pushed 
further into the eye. When the foreign body is 
once within the eyeball it is properly a case for the 
specialist. 

Steel workers frequently have their hands punc- 
tured with minute pieces of metal, which become 








The Electromagnet as It Would Be Used to Remove, Say, a 
Piece of Steel from the Eye 
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embedded under the calloused skin. If 
are allowed to remain, the wound is lik« 
come infected. The use of a powerful ma 
sures the removal of all traces of iron fron 
in the hand, or any other part of the bod 
remarkably small pieces have been ext; 
this way, one recently recovered being not « 
of the thickness of a delicate needle. 

Dr. C. A. Lauffer, medical director of t} 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, relates 
ber of instances in which the magnet ha: 
invaluable. Among these is the rather 
case of a workman who attempted to dri 
his own teeth. The drill broke off about 
inch from the end and remained in the eavity. and 
seemed as if the only way to remove the dri|! ih 
be to pull the tooth. However, a special extensio) 
was made and fitted to the magnet pole. As ! 
as the extension was brought in contact with th 
drill and the current switched on, the drill was 
immediately drawn out. 


A Screw Driver for Inaccessible Places 


The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn., have 
brought out a screw driver with three bits which 
can be used in the regular way, or in out-of-the-way 
places. As indicated in the illustration, the ad 
ditional bits are placed on the sides of the blade, 
one extending longitudinally and the other trans- 
versely. When screws are located in places that can- 
not be reached by the ordinary screw driver, either 
of the side bits is used. The blade is 5 in. long. 
The screw driver is drop forged in one piece and 





A Screw Driver with 3 Bits Designed for Use in Out-o 
the-Way Places That Cannot Be Reached by the Ord 
Tool 


the bits are %@ in. wide and 1/16 in. thick. The 
wooden handle is solid and rests against the steel, 
which is closed in over the wood at each end to 
protect it. 


Elastic Limit and Yield Point of Steel 


The engineering expressions, elastic limit and yiel 
point, were termed the most abused in metallurgy ») 
Professor Keay, of McGill University, at the Novem! er 
meeting of the Canadian Railway Club. The yield 
point is commonly considered, he said, as being approx! 
mately one-half of the tensile strength, but in exper! 
ments with the Martens or mirror type of extenso 
meter, it has been found with %-in. flange steel that 
the true elastic limit is in general about two-thirds o! 
the yield point. For this reason it is believed that 
greater care should be exercised in the use of these two 
terms. sibs 

The difference in the value of the elastic limit of # 
material when the extensometer was used and whe! 
the reading was taken by the drop of the beam was 
mentioned by M. D. Hayes of the Midvale Stee! Con 
pany, Philadelphia. In one case the extensomete! 
showed the elastic limit to be 49,000 Ib. per sq. '» 
while the drop-of-the-beam method showed 61,000 " 
per sq. in. The manufacturer thus has an excessiv' 
amount of leeway unless the method of test is stipe 
lated in the specifications. The importance of a micr' 
scopic examination of the steel’s structure was &° 
emphasized by Mr. Hayes. Such an examination 'ur 
nishes data as to the way in which the steel is mac 
and treated; while the analysis of two pieces may 5" 
the same composition the microscope will reve* 
whether it is of the correct structure. 
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e-Belt Drive Gear Cutting Machine 


Sin 


Standard Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 

ently brought out a single-belt drive type of 

itting machine. In the construction of this 

e some of the features of the company’s regu- 

e of machines, such as the raising of the 

lear of the dial on the re- 

troke and the use of the 

eter adjustment to regulate 

the depth of the cut, have been 
ned. 

In this new machine 8 cutter 

and 10 rates of feed are 

wvailable, being secured through 

rear boxes in which the change 

rears run in oil. The machine is 

ed for dials ranging from 7 

24 in. in diameter, and the work 

for carrying the work arbor 

work is adjusted longitudi- 

on the ways by a rack and 

on operated by a crank. In 

this way the work can be located 

n the desired position readily. By 

aising the cutter clear of the dial 

r the return stroke, it is pointed 

that any passing of the cut- 

ter backward through the work is 

iided, and the indexing can be 

lone during the return stroke, 

s latter being accomplished 

igh a worm and wormwheel. 


eneeds 


At the “Made in U. S. A.” expo- 
to be held at the Grand Central 
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Special Ingots for Horse Shoe Calks 


The attention and study that is given to the produ 
tion of steel ingots from which rails 
of common 


specially made as 


are to be rolled is 
that 


a first step in the making of horse 


a matter knowledge, but ingots are 


shoe calks is not so well known. The Rowe Calk Com 





ice, New York, March 6 to 13, ee - — - _ 
is to be reserved for exhibits A Gear Cutting Machine with a Sinate-Ilt Drive Arraneed for 8 Gatter Snes 
other things of automobile ind 10 Feeds 
ries, vehicles, household de- 
nd equipment, mantels and grates, filters, gas pany, Hartford, Conn., which manufactures a self 
hardware specialties, electrical devices, etc. sharpening calk, uses Mayari steel, a natural nickel 


Metallurgical Smoke and Its Elimination 


With the idea of bringing about a better unde 
ng between the metallurgical industry and agri 
is to the troublesome smoke problem at smelt 
d ore-roasting plants, the United States Bureau 
has just issued Bulletin 84, “Metallurgical 
prepared by Charles H. Fulton, consulting 
gist. 

Owners of smelting plants are making every effort 
se ways and means to do away with possible 
and annoyance from smoke and are meeting 
The problem is peculiarly difficult in 
ntry because of the large tonnages of material! 
ist be handled. The solution of the problem is 
at hand and much experimental work still re- 

to be done. 
Montana, Utah and California, very large ton 
f sulphide ores are smelted with the production 
volumes of smelter smoke, comparatively rich 
ir dioxide and other injurious constituents. It 
customary to discharge the smelter smoke by 
‘f very tall chimneys, on the assumption that if 


iccess, 


xlous gases are discharged at considerable 
they will have opportunity to diffuse more 
rhly and thus become so diluted as to be com 


ely harmless, but the efficiency of this method 
being questioned. There is reason to believe 
he use of high stacks increases the area to 
. whereas low stacks may intensify the damage 
centrate it within a smaller area. Probably 
imneys do not serve their purpose as well as 
ticipated, and at present the better method may 
lilute the smelter smoke and discharge it from 
er of low stacks. 





chrome alloy steel and the ingot is made to give a hard 


core or center and soft exterior in the billets, rods and 
wire subsequently rolled or drawn and in the finished 
calk. The Rowe calk has met with wide favor and of 


late some large sales for export 

In casting the the 
pany, Steelton, Pa., places in 
bon 


are 


reported 


ingot Pennsylvania Steel Com 


the ingot mold a high ca) 


square or round of sufficient dimensions to give a 


12 per cent. hard center in the wire from which the 
calk is made. Around the round or square, low ca! 
bon molten steel is then poured. The ingot is rolled 


into 4-in. billets and then into rods and the latter draw: 


to wire of the size required in the making of the calks. 
The analysis of the steel] is as follows: 
‘ rbor 0.90 
Manganese to 0.4 
Phosphorus 4 
Sulphur H06 0.0 


The wire is worked through single blow headers 
which form the pad, which is then taken through the 
following processes. First, it is pointed on special ma 
chines, then trimmed and given a shoulder in 
punch presses; after trimming it is thoroughly cleaned 
of all burrs and threads are rolled. The calks are then 
put through hardeners where they are heated to a cer 
tain temperature and quenched. After being hardened 
the centers show over 90 the Shore 
while the outside remains soft and tough 


square 


on sclero cope, 


The annual exhibit of evening work at Pratt Insti 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be held on Wednesday ev 
ening, March 10. Practically all of the thousand stu 
dents in the evening classes are men regularly em 
ployed in their several vocations. The Institute pro- 
vides instruction in industrial electricity, technical 
chemistry, machine design, pattern making, etc. 
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A 14-In. Heavy Automatic Shrapnel Lathe 


A 14-in. heavy automatic lathe constitutes an 
essential factor in the equipment which the Reed- 
Prentice Company, Worcester, Mass., has designed 
for the fashioning of shrapnel cases. The com- 
pany’s methods as a whole were described in detail 





a - SS anamaent — ection 


A 14-h 


me Interest e (Oneratior Beit 


in The Iron Age of January 7. This machine plays 
its part both in the roughing and finishing of the 
projectile. In the latter operation it performs the 
interesting operation of radius turning in forming 
the nose. 

Previous to the roughing operation the shell has 
been centered on its closed end in a sensitive drill- 
ing machine specially equipped for the purpose with 
a centering device. The forging has also been cut 
to length. In the heavy automatic the rough piece 
is held by the internal expanding jaws of a chuck 
at the open end and by the tail center. The front 
tool block supports four cutting tools, which are 
fed into the work to the required diameter by a 
cam feeding-in element that controls the automatic 
cross slide with the travel of the carriage. An ac 
tual travel of about 2 in. is required to rough turn 
the full length. While the front tools are perform- 
ing the diametral work the back arm is brought 
forward with its three or four tools—according to 
the design of the shell as adopted by the individual 
government—and forms the groove for the copper 
rifling band, squares down the closed end, rounds 
the corner and in some cases forms the small groove 
to receive the brass powder case, which is spun 
upon it. The back arm is operated by the longi- 
tudinal travel of the carriage which carries a cam 
that determines the feed of the back arm tools. The 
time required for these operations is 4 min. 

The shell then goes to a turret lathe to have the 
diaphragm seat and powder chamber bored out, and 
the open end rough turned and rough squared. An- 
other machine undercuts the groove for the copper 
band, and waves or knurls its bottom, to prevent 
the band from slipping. The shell is then heat- 
treated and the open end is heated again in a lead 
bath and closed in, to form a portion of the nose. 


Heavy Automatic Lathe for Rough and Finish Turnin 
g Radius Turning in Fo 
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The next process is the boring out and 
squaring down the open end and thread t to 
receive the fuse plug, which operations 


formed in a turret lathe. The shell j eas 
banded and is then ready to go to the hea 
matic for the finishing operation. A threa - 
with driver is screwed into the open end, he 


shell is placed between centers 
to be given a finishing 


over, including the radius tury. 
ing of the nose. The front too 
block is constructed specially for 


this operation. A wide botton 
block, operated by the cam feed. 
ing-in attachment, carries tw 
tool blocks, one of which is 
curely fastened to the botton 
block and has two or three tools 
as required, for the straigh 
turning of the shell body. Th. 
second block is mounted on 
is actuated by a cam surface 
which is held stationary in rela- 
tion to the bed, so that the longi- 
tudinal movement of the carriag 
will force the auxiliary holder 
into the work in whatever forn 
the cam surface may prescribe 
And the form in question is that 
of the radius of the nose. 

The back tool block carries a 
forming tool the shape of which 
is governed by that of the copper 
band. This is not shown in the 
cut, in which the lathe is 
equipped for the manufacture of 
a special type of shrapnel. 

The time required for the finishing processes is 
also 4 min., so that the two machines together will 
perform their work at the rate of 15 shrapnel a! 
hour or 135 in a 10-hr. day, allowing the usual r 
duction of 10 per cent. for lost time. 


g of Shrapnel Cases, 
’ 


ing the Nose 


An Unusually Small Foundry Cupola 


An unusually small foundry cupola, constructed t 
avoid the great waste caused by the use of a 6000-lt 
one when only small castings were required, is noted i 
the Journal of the American Society of Naval E 
The small cupola was built at the Puget 
Sound navy yard largely from scrap material. Its 
capacity is only 600 lb., and it is only about 4 ft. hig! 
from the base with an internal diameter inside the 
lining of 14 in. The two tuyeres are rectangular a! 
expanding with their lower edges 10 in. from the bot 
tom, the opening being 6% in. wide at the broad end 
and about 5 in. at the narrow and 4 in. deep. The rati 
of cupola area to tuyere area is about three to one. The 
bottom plate is a casting incorporating the spout; the 
cylinder is made of steel plate. The blast comes fron 
the yard’s compressed air system. It induces air in 
3-stage injector and delivers it to the cupola about 1! 
times its own volume. The cupola is hinged at the 
front to the base so that it may be turned on its sid¢ 
for repairs and relining and has proved entirely sat 
isfactory. 


gvineers. 


A paint which changes color at various tempe! 
atures has recently been brought out in Europe, say* 
F. J. Rankin of the Colorado Agricultural College. 
When applied to iron work it is a visual indicator 
the running condition of a machine or other apparatus. 
The paint is red at ordinary temperatures but turns 
black when heated, becoming red again on cooling. It 
is claimed that the color will always follow the tem 
perature, no matter how many times the cycle * 
repeated. 
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FILTERING PRODUCER GAS 


Rernsoving Sulphur From Producer Gas by Pass- 
ing Through Iron Oxide Filters 


BY C. A. TUPPER 
e use of producer gas in the place of natural 
nereasing in some of the iron and steel dis- 
' carries with it the necessity of guarding 
against the sulplur content of the gas used. Con- 
erning the unfavorable effect upon the quality of 
the steel produced in the gas-fired, open-hearth 
furnaces, “it is perfectly clear,” says a leading au- 
. “that some sulphur is absorbed from this 
gas in the steel, and much steel is injured for some 
purposes in the effort to reduce the sulphur. If the 
sulphur could be eliminated from the producer gas, 
+ would meet the needs of the case much better than 
to remove the sulphur afterwards from the steel.” 
The object of this paper is to bring to the atten- 
tion of steel manufacturers a very simple but en- 
tirely effective means of purifying producer gas 
which was first observed by the writer in Germany 
and has since been followed up in this country. 
[he system provides, in brief, for placing, between 
the producers and the furnaces, a filter plant of 
sufficient capacity to remove all traces of sulphur. 
The filter boxes are built up of successive layers, 
n racks, of iron oxides. The material originally 
ised abroad was bog iron, and this served the pur- 
pose, in a measure, as long as enough filtering sur- 
face was presented. But there are now available 
commercial rates, both in this country and 
Europe, especially prepared iron oxides, known 
under various trade names, which are positive in 
their purifying action and have several times the 
efficiency of bog iron. 


thority 


CHEAPER COAL MADE AVAILABLE 


Before taking up the producers and filters, how- 
, there is the matter of coal to be considered ; 
ind one of the most important features of the sys- 
tem is the fact that it enables a much less expen- 
ve grade of coal to be used for the producers. 
The sulphur content of gas is naturally a per- 
entage of the sulphur in the coal from which the 
gas is made. Under present conditions, therefore, 
the quality of the coal is of much importance to the 
hearth steel manufacturer whose reheating 
ts and furnaces are fired with producer gas; and 
he must either continue to buy low-sulphur coal at 
premium or else find some inexpensive means of 
gas purification. 
In general, about 40 per cent. of the sulphur in 


ever 


coal passes into the gas produced from it. A long 
on of ordinary Westmoreland coal of average 
makes about 10,750 cu. ft. of gas. If this 


contains 1.5 per cent. sulphur, we have, there- 
ore, 0.6 per cent. or 13.44 Ib. of sulphur leaving the 
producer for each ton of coal. A portion of this is 
taken out in the mechanical processes of washing 
scrubbing, leaving say 11 lb. of sulphur, or 
t 720 grains per cu. ft., to pass on with the gas 
the furnaces. 

The great mass of this sulphur is in the form of 
gen sulphide, H, S. The rest consists princi- 
of carbon bisulphide, C S., with some other 
ir compounds practically negligible in quan- 
This is an advantage from the standpoint of 
purification, as the H,S is the easiest to eliminate. 
‘' can, in facet, be removed almost completely by 

simple process of passing the producer gas 
igh a filter containing oxide of iron, which. re- 
vith the hydrogen sulphide, so as to form sul- 

e of iron. 
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THE FILTERING MATERIALS 


Among the filtering materials most successfully 
used is ferox, a prepared oxide, the base of which 
is a natural iron ore, washed and crushed. By a 
process of concentration this is freed from mechani- 
cal impurities, then placed in retorts. In the retorts 
all of the water that is in combination with the 
ferric oxide is driven off, together with other 
chemical impurities, leaving only the oxide and a 
certain percentage of free silica to give porousness 
to the mass, which is further lightened, when placed 
in the filter, by the addition of wood shavings. The 
latter also serve to catch any particles of tar that 
may have escaped the scrubbing and washing pro 
cess. The reaction in the filter may be assisted by 
a special “intensifying” chemical, added as a pow- 
der, the exact nature of which is not divulged. 

In putting the oxide into a purifier, the trays 
are first covered with a light layer of shavings, 
then a foot of oxide mixed with shavings is spread 
over the surface, stamped down and tamped hard 
along the: edges of each tray and around each pipe 
inlet and outlet. A bushel of wet shavings to each 
30 lb. of oxide, stirred together with a fork, is 
about the right mixture. Additional layers are 
placed in the same manner, according to the hight 
of the tray. 

Besides the material mentioned there are filter- 
ing substances known as iron sponge, hydroxide and 
lavino, which have proven very efficient. To remove 
the sulphur from each 100 ft. of gas in ten hours 
requires about 1.5 to 5 cu. ft. of oxide, depending 
upon the sulphur content. 


FILTER BOX CONSTRUCTION 


There are several methods of constructing the 
filter boxes, particularly in providing for the entry 
and outlet of the gas. One is to admit the gas at 
the middle of one end, let it flow both up and down 
through the layers of oxide and out through a com- 
mon orifice at the other end. This method is favored 
where a saving in space seems desirable. The bet- 
ter practice seems to be to have the gas pass one 
way only, and preferably down. 

The gas should have a rate of flow through the 
filter bed of not more than 12 in. per min., and the 
depth of the oxide should be such that the gas will 
take at least 12 min. to pass through. To provide 
for this requires an aggregate depth of 12 ft. of 
oxide, arranged preferably in four layers of 4 ft. 
each, three in service and one cut out for regenera- 
tion or refilling. The temperature of the gas in 
the box should be 90 to 100 deg. F., to get the best 
results, particularly when starting up a filter; but 
in regular continuous operation the necessary reac- 
tion will ordinarily take place at any temperature 
down to, say, 60 deg. F. 


REGENERATION 


The process of regenerating the oxide is a very 
simple one. It merely means taking out the trays 
and spreading the filtering material so as to expose 
it to the atmosphere. This causes a second reac- 
tion, by means of which the sulphide of iron formed 
in the filter is converted back into oxide, the process 
being commonly known as “reviving” or “regener- 
ating,” and free sulphur is deposited. In this way 
the filtering material can be used over and over 
again until the percentage of sulphur becomes too 
high. 

Reviving the oxide in the filter by means of an 
air blast is also practiced; or air may be drawn 
down through the mass. If, however, the filter 


boxes are rotated on the backward cycle system, the 
oxide can be fouled up to 60 or 70 per cent. with 
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only one regeneration in the open air. Reversing 
the direction of flow through the beds, also, has 
been found advantageous. In reviving by any sys- 
tem, precaution against fire needs to be taken, as 
the oxide heats rapidly and spontaneous combus- 
tion is liable to result. 

Until quite recently oxides consisting of rusted 
borings and turnings were used almost exclusively 
in this country; but, as a purifying material for 
coal gas, manufactured by illuminating companies, 
these were not satisfactory, and in the case of pro- 
ducer gas they proxed ineffective. Hydrated iron 
ore, or “bog iron,” utilized to some extent, is apt 
to become inert after the first fouling. The intro- 
duction of especially prepared anhydrous iron oxides 
has worked a revolution in the purification of illu- 
minating gas; and absorption tests on producer gas 
show that the sulphur can be as easily removed as 
in gas-works practice. 

Analyses of coals from different sections of the 
country, used for producer tests, show that a heavy 
sulphur content is quite likely to be accompanied 
by a high percentage of volatile matter and other 
characteristics which would mean a good gas yield. 
Under the conditions heretofore prevailing, such 
coals are shut out from consideration as fuel for 
producers serving open hearth furnaces; but, with 
iron oxide purification, there is no reason why many 
such cannot be used. An objection found to puri- 
fying producer gas for furnaces is the fact that it 
must be passed through the filter at temperatures 
considerably under normal, involving a loss of 
thermal units from cooling; but the advantages far 
outweigh any operating loss from this cause. 


Steel and Wooden Ore Bins Compared 


The many advantages of the cylindrical steel bin 
over the usual type of timber ore bin are set forth in 
an article by Percy E. Barbour, mining engineer, Bath, 
Me., in the Engineering and Mining Journal, extracts 
from which are as follows: 

The data herewith presented are from four ore bins 
in actual service, one of steel and three of wood. The 
steel bin is constructed of %4-in. plate, is 12 ft. diam- 
eter and 20 ft. high, and stands on a concrete founda- 
tion recessed for the driving gear of a plunger feeder 
for a set of rolls. This is mentioned to show that the 
foundation cost is higher than otherwise would be the 
case. The steel for the bin weighed 10,000 lb., and cost 
3.75¢e. per lb. The erection of this bin, including riv- 
eting, cost $32.14 and was done by green labor. The 
concrete foundation required 11 yd. of concrete which 
cost $7.50 per yd., and the foundation bolts cost $2. 
Freight on the ore bin amounted to $58.23, and the to- 
tal cost of the bin ready for use was $549.87. 

The four bins, the steel and the 100-ton, 150-ton and 
350-ton, were designed by three minds, but the cubic 
feet allowed per ton of ore differ little, as will be seen 
by the table, and they average 23 cu. ft. per ton. To 
prevent undue influence of these slightly differing fac- 
tors the costs have been figured out both per ton and 
per cu. ft. of capacity. The comparisons are not altered 
except in degree and that only slightly. 

The cost of the steel bin in the table is the actual 
construction cost. The costs of the wooden bins have 
been estimated; the timber at $30 per 1000 ft. and the 
labor at the same figure per 1000 ft. for framing and 
erecting. This was the price of timber of this size and 
grade at the time the steel bin was constructed, hence 
it gives the proper comparison. Probably this is as 
low as this timber can be purchased anywhere in this 
country today. It was found in our construction that 
the cost per 1000 ft. for labor for framing and erect- 
ing buildings and frame structures very nearly equaled 
the cost of the timber and lumber itself, which checks 
this way of estimating, now so commonly used. Two 
of these bins are tied with rods which, at 3c. per lb., 
increase the cost of the bin from 8 to 14c. per ton of 
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capacity. For the purposes of this compa 
makes little difference. Nails and spikes wo 
a much less difference, and for this comparis: 
safely omitted. 


Data on the Ore Bins Considered 


Cylindrical Usual type t 
steel bin -————— 


Nominal capacity, tons.. 100 100 
Capacity of bin, cu. ft... 2,262 2,389 
Cubic feet per ton of rock 

BIN cb 5 56a aan s 22.6 23.89 2 


Feet lumber and timber 

I. heidi in tins nek 10,000* 13,000 
Total actual cost......... $549.87 - 
Total estimated cost.... ..... $794.40 $1,380.¢ 
Cost per cu. ft. capacity. . $0.332 $0.384 
Cost per ton capacity.... $5.50 $7.94 $9.2 


*Pounds of steel for metal bin. 


The table shows the cost of these bins and shows 
that the steel bin is the most economical as to first cost. 
both as per ton and per cubic feet of capacity. The 
100-ton wooden bin, which is the cheapest of the three 
wooden ones, cost 44% per cent. more than the stee! 
bin. Considering the elimination of the fire risk, the 
absence of dead corners and the concentration of gate 
discharge and finally the first cost, it seems as though 
the steel bin has not had the common and frequent use 
that it deserves. 


Ore-Handling Equipment Discarded 


That the old type of ore-handling equipment wil! 
soon be entirely a thing of the past is indicated by the 
fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is offering for sak 
to scrap dealers 42 rigs that comprise its entire old 
ore-handling equipment on Whisky Island, Cleveland. 
This equipment includes 30 standard one-ton rigs 
erected in 1889 and 12 Fast plants, built about four 
years later. The latter were originally equipped with 
one-ton buckets but later 1%4-ton drag buckets were 
substituted. With the old type of rigs and hand-filled 
buckets the cost of handling ore at Lake Erie ports 
was about 18c. per ton. With the modern ore-handling 
plants this cost has been reduced to less than 25 per 
cent. of what it formerly was. A few months ago 22 of 
the old type of rigs were taken down in Ashtabula Har- 
bor and there are but a few left along the Great Lakes. 
The handling equipment that is to be torn down in 
Cleveland has been replaced by the modern plant lo- 
cated along the lake front a short distance from the old 
rigs. This plant, which was erected about two years 
ago, consists of two Hulett machines equipped with 

7%-ton buckets, and it is estimated that these two 
machines have 50 per cent. more capacity than the 
42 rigs that are to be scrapped. 


An Improved Two-Piece Sheet Metal Hose Clamp 


To enable hose to be attached securely to a piece 
of pipe or a coupling, the Harrisburg Stamping Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., has brought out a clamp of 
two pieces of sheet metal, which are stamped and after- 
ward bent to the required radius. The special features 
of the clamp include a lip and ear connection for the 
two parts and the welding to one of the pieces of the 
nut employed in connection with the clamp. Lips pro- 
jecting from one of the pieces extend around the hose 
at the junction between the two members of the clamp 
and are relied upon to give a full contact on the hose, 
thus making the joint water and gas tight. A thumb 
screw or a machine bolt is employed for drawing the 
two parts of the clamp together. It is made in eight 
sizes, for hose ranging from % to 3 in. in diameter 
In using the clamp the connection is first made by slip- 
ping the hose over the pipe or coupling, after which 
the clamp is put on and drawn up by the thumb screw 
or else with a screw driver. Two of the features of the 
clamp on which special stress is laid are a saving ™ 
time in application and the fact that it is unnecessary 
to squeeze the clamp to cause the screw to catch the 
thread. 


At the annual meeting of the Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio, held recently, Walter F. Deming Ww 
elected president and W. L. Deming secretary. 
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British Steel Exports for January 


at Britain’s iron and steel exports for January 
of s year show a decrease, as was to be expected, 
tonnage and values from those of January, 1914. 
tal sent abroad last month, excluding iron ore and 
was 224,628 gross tons, against 444,794 tons for 
y, 1914, a decrease of 220,166 tons. The falling 
values was £2,192,756, or from £4,863,659 to 
1903. In pig iron the decrease in exports was 
tons, the total for January, 1915, being 17,345 
ivainst 76,434 tons in the same month in 1914. 
el bars an increase of 9378 tons is reported for 
iry last, the total exports being 30,226 tons against 
2.848 tons for January, 1914, this being the only in- 
e of an increase in exports for any one item. The 
exports of galvanized sheets were 27,988 tons, or 49,439 
tons less than for January, 1914, which were 77,427 tons. 
<ports of ferromanganese last month were about 
200 gross tons, as compared with about 5700 tons in 
lanuary, 1914, most of this going to France, Italy and 
den and none to this country. Imports of man- 
e ore last month were 39,413 tons, against 60,683 

in January, 1914, a decrease of 21,270 tons. 
Imports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
last January were 68,880 gross tons, against 
{9 tons for January, 1914, a decrease of 112,569 
The values for these two months were £1,221,040 
| £580,302, respectively, a decrease in imports of 
0,738. Imports of iron ore for January, 1915, were 
312 gross tons, compared with 528,325 tons in Janu- 

1914, 


Exposition Opening Day, San Francisco 


[he Panama-Pacific Exposition opened its gates at 

, Saturday, February 20. It is estimated that more 

than 300,000 people joined in the inaugural ceremonies 
with which the day was celebrated and surged through 
the exhibits. The opening signal was received from 
ident Wilson at Washington, and at San Francisco 
the President was represented by Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. The exposition comprises 
eleven principal exhibit divisions, which, with the courts, 
tuary, paintings and general features of the ex- 
ition, represent a cost of more than $300,000,000. 
‘ metal and mining industries the progress of the 
shown, very largely in model reproductions of 

. mills and equipment, and despite the European 
tuation the presentation of foreign exhibits falls little, 
ny, short of what it might otherwise have been. The 
position will be notable for the number of meetings 
societies and trade organizations to be held at San 
ncisco during the year, many of them of interna- 
nal character. It is noteworthy, also, that through 
the disappointment that must have come with the tur- 
il of European affairs, San Francisco has again risen 
to the accomplishment of a tremendous undertaking, as 


t did from its own ashes to the building of a greater 
ty 


The Mulliner-Enlund Company 


The Mulliner-Enlund Company, recently incorporated, 
has leased an entire floor of 5000 sq. ft. at 541 South 
linton street, Syracuse, N. Y., located in the heart of 
the city and especially favored with railroad service. 
‘company designs and builds special machinery, 
. drill-jigs, and punches and dies. Richard Mul- 
has had several years’ experience in the designing 
iilding of tool dies and commercial machine mod- 
having been associated with Arthur J. Briggs, of 
Union Typewriter Company, an expert in this line. 

as also a tool-die maker before he became a de- 
r, and was technically educated at the Pratt Insti- 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y. He was associated with Mr. 

in developing the Vannetta bobbinless sewing 
ne, having also brought out the model type Hi- 
now made by the E. N. Green Company, Syra- 

Gustaf N. Enlund is an expert model maker and 

cialist, with several years’ experience in general 

{ tool work. The plant is now running 12 hr. 
pe y on present orders. 
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German Iron and Metal Trades 


The situation in finished iron and steel in Westphalia 
has decidedly strengthened and prices are generally ad- 
vancing. 

The Pig Iron Syndicate discontinued February 1 its 
export bounty of $1.15 on material used in the produc 
tion of exported products. The home demand for hema- 
tite and No. 1 foundry iron as well as good Siegerland 
brands is strong, but Luxemburg brands are quiet. 
Stocks of hematite and No. 1 foundry are rapidly dim- 
inishing because of demand for war purposes and aug- 
mented production beyond the present is not expected. 
Much depends on the ore output. The lack of skilled 
miners is marked and the training of green men is 
rendered very difficult by the fact that they prefer 
lighter labor and can get it. This labor scarcity is 
affecting both the Rhenish-Westphalian industries and 
the Lorraine mines. It is stated that if all the Land- 
strum men are called out it will be impossible to keep 
the works going at the present rate of output. The 
importation of ore from Sweden is very difficult and 
expensive. 

Contracts for Luxemburg pig iron for export are 
being made. This brand of foundry iron is $15.94 to 
$16.42 at Luxemburg; spiegeleisen is $20.44; special 
forge pig is $17.27 and steel-making iron $18 to $18.25 
at Siegen. Hematite iron is $22.63; No. 1 foundry, 
$19.34, and No. 3 foundry, $18.12 in Westphalia. 

Domestic quotations for steel ingots are $21.90; for 
roughed-down ingots, $23.12; for billets, $24.94; for 
basic sheet bars, $25.55. Slabs for export are $22.39 
and billets $23.36 to $23.60. 

Steel bars are now $27.37, compared with $24.82 to 
$25.06 at the close of 1914. Makers are holding out for 
higher prices and demand has expanded. Steel 
for export are also $27.37. 


bars 
Iron bars are $34.79 within 
a limited area in Westphalia, the export price being 
$32.85 and lower. The Hoop Iron 
vanced prices $1.22, to $30.42. 
increased, the syndicate price 
port $26.28 f.o.b. 

Plates have bettered in demand and production, and 
quotations now stand at $26.76 to $29.20 for common 
plates, with structural varieties at $29.81 and boiler 
plates at $31.63. Medium plates are $28.47 and light 
ones $31.63, the latter exporting at $29.20. Wire rods, 
owing to close competition, are now $24.33 to $25.55 
for baSic and $26.03 for open-hearth. Drawn wire and 
wire nails have also fallen. Large export orders for 
heavy railroad structural material have been booked at 
$27.98 to $30.17. Extensive improvements in the tube 
market have led to a reduction of about 2 per cent. in 
makers’ discounts, nearly all stocks having been re- 
duced. Present rate of improvement is expected to 
restore production to what it was before the war. 

The iron-ore mines of the Monceau-Saint Fiacre 
Company, a Belgian firm at Oettingen near Ruemelingen 
in Germany, idle for some time, have been sequestered 
and exploited by the German military authorities. 

The Becker Steel Works has bought an adjoining 
plant for about $55,000 to extend its capacity. 

The Association of German Galvanized Sheet Mak 
ers has raised prices $4.87 per ton, to $148.92, to mer 
chants delivered at Oberhausen and from $163.02 to 
$175.19 to consumers. 

A new company, the Vereinigte Blei und Zimi 
werke, has been founded at Cologne for rolling and 
pressing lead and tin and making lead and tin alloys. 
It is independent of the German Lead Syndicate and its 
capital is about $800,000. 

The Association of Berlin Metal Merchants has peti 
tioned the committee of the Berlin Metal Exchange for 
the introduction of official exchange quotations for spel 
ter, lead, aluminum and antimony so that when normal 
conditions again obtain business in these articles may 
be officially recognized. 


has ad 
Demand for shapes has 
being $26.76 and the ex 


Association 


The Huntington Machine & Foundry Company, 
Huntington, Ind., has just placed an order for a large 
boring mill, lathes and keyseater, all of heavy type, to 
handle its increased business. It has added bridge oper- 


ating machinery to the lines of its manufacture. 
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Steel Demand in War Time 


The course of the iron and steel trade through- 
out the war emphasizes the fact that its products 
are used chiefly for permanent construction, work 
in which capital is invested with the expectation 
of continuous return in earnings in the future. 
France, Germany and Belgium furnished approxi- 
mately one-half the iron and steel consumed by 
countries that do not produce. Since the war began, 
exports from these countries have been practically 
nil, yet the export trade of both the United King- 
dom and the United States has suffered. Iron and 
steel exports of the United States in the first five 
months of the war were 18 per cent. less than in the 
preceding five months, and 52 per cent. less than 
the average rate in 1912, the banner export year. 
British exports in January, just reported, were 230,- 
204 tons, making 1,387,919 tons for six months of 
the war, or 40 per cent. less than in the preceding 
six months. Physically, the British exports were 
larger than reported, because war munitions sent to 
the continent are not included. In the United States 
exports, however, there are war materials, also 
material exported to England that would not 
ordinarily go thither, so that American exports to 
neutral countries have decreased more than the 
18 per cent. shown by comparisons of totals. 

It may be estimated roughly, therefore, that the 
iron and steel demand of neutral and non-producing 
countries has been only about one-fourth as great 
since the war began as formerly. This decrease 
of three-fourths has not been due to the common 
everyday activities of the peoples of those countries 
having been diminished in any such proportion; it 
is because they are not in position to make perman- 
ent investments in facilities that represent the lock- 
ing up of capital in expectation of future earnings 
therefrom. 

It has lately become quite evident that the de- 
mand for iron and steel for war purposes will fall 
far short of the expectations obtaining in some 
quarters a few months ago. For instance, our barb 
wire exports reached a maximum in November, 
17,791 tons, and then fell off by more than one- 
half in December, to 8306 tons. There may be in- 
creases in this and other items in the future, but 
there has now been enough experience of war condi- 
tions to indicate the extreme improbability of the 
war demand bringing our exports up to the best 
record in peace times, seeing that our exports just 
before the war were at only 60 per cent. of the best 
rate farmerly attained. 
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It is impossible for the demand for ships to de- 
velop a consumption of steel sufficient to make a 
marked impress on the American steel situation. 
Steel orders for shipbuilding look large individually, 
but a vessel is a long time in building. The stee! 
production of the United States in a single year. 
if converted into the proper form, would probably 
furnish more steel than would be required to re- 
place the world’s merchant marine in steel ships. 

What the iron and steel trade of the United 
States must look forward to, then, is the establish- 
ment of such conditions of confidence on the part 
of investors as to lead to capital investments predi- 
cated upon earnings to be returned in the busy 
times that will follow the restoration of peace. In 
that direction there are almost unlimited possibili- 
ties. While the buying power of the world in the 
ordinary necessities and luxuries of life will be 
impaired for many years, the returns upon an in- 
vestment involving the consumption of iron and 
steel are not for one year but for many years, and 
thus a revival in permanent construction, particu- 
larly in the United States, may come quickly, for it 
does not need to await the end of the war. It is by 
reason of this principle that the iron market earned 
for itself the title “barometer of trade,” because 
the investment of capital involving outlays for iron 
and steel anticipates the demand for products or 
services contemplated by the investment. 


Dormant Strength in Machinery Design 


The machine tool business of the United States 
has been so dull until recent months that builders 
have been slow to spend money to bring out new 
types and improvements on existing models. The) 
have wished to conserve their financial resources. 
The requirements of the war have caused quick 
adaptation of machinery to special purposes, but 
the normal improvement and enlargement of lines 
of machine tools are only just beginning after 4 
period of suppression. Neither the manufacturers 
nor the designers have been idle. Instead dormant 
power has been accumulating which will accentuate 
still further the position of American machinery 
in the front rank. Important improvements may be 
looked for in many shops from now on. Some of 
those already on paper are known to be of unusual 
value. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out, European machit- 
ery builders can make little advance. Their desig” 
ers are fighting with their regiments or are co! 
centrating their efforts on problems having to 4° 
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vith war supplies. It is no time with them for the 
reation of better designs for fashioning metal well 
heaply. Europe had been catching up with the 
I'nited States in the machine tool market. Much 
e best in American design was copied with 
er or less suecess, and, of course, the advan- 
in cost of production has commonly been 
nst us. The war will permit American design- 
igain to take a long lead. When European 
ifacturers begin to buy again for peaceful pur- 
ts, they will give to the latest models from the 
United States a preference greater than has been 
the case for some years. Machinery builders abroad 
are of course learning much that will be of value 
n future practice of intensive manufacture, but so, 
too, are American machine tool builders profiting in 
experience by the urgent demands on them in fash- 
ing shells and equipping gunshops and cartridge 
The sum total of knowledge of machine 
lesign and practice is taking a long step upward, 
especially in the United States. 


factories. 


The Character of Our Exports 


(he favorable balance in our foreign merchan- 
se trade was $130,976,013 in December and $145,- 
563,103 in January. These are altogether unprece- 
lented balances. It is common to ascribe them in 
large part to an increase in our exports, particularly 
foodstuffs, but in considerable part also to a de- 
rease in imports. With a short range view, the 
latter part of the analysis is correct, for our imports 
ive been decreasing since the war, but it is not 
iltogether certain that the very large import move- 
ent occurring in recent years has become a 
permanent institution, at least with a tariff calcu- 
ted to protect the economic position of the coun- 
tr When we had an adverse trade balance month 
month from April to August inclusive of last 
ar, the imports were running at an average rate 
f $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 a month, while they 
pped to $114,656,545 im December. 
lo trace rapidly the course of our import trade, 
be mentioned that not until March, 1871, did 
r merchandise imports ever reach $50,000,000 in 
onth; the $100,000,000 mark was not reached 
til April, 1897, and $150,000,000 was not attained 
intil Mareh, 1912. A monthly average, during a 
alendar year, of $50,000,000 was not reached until 


1872; an average of $100,000,000 not until 1906, 
an average of $150,000,000 not until 1912. 
Bearing in mind the state of trade in the years 
nh signalized these events, one seems rather 
tified in drawing the conclusion that we in- 


eased our imports simply because we could afford 
080; we needed certain things for our industries 
nd could afford certain other things as luxuries. 
it seems too soon to conclude that we have at- 
ned a permanent rate of importing at $150,000,- 
‘0 a month. Indeed, it would appear that the 
ers of the tariff of October, 1913, have lately 
ome painfully aware of that fact, the tariff law 
ng fallen far short of producing the computed 
enues. Had the rates been based upon a more 
isive presentation of imports than the experi- 
e of the then recent past, they would doubtless 
e been somewhat higher. Imports for the first 
months of the war averaged $130,000,000 a 
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month, but it was not until 1910 that such an 
average rate was ever reached. 

In the circumstances it seems fair to ascribe 


nearly all the credit of our large favorable balance 
of trade to the magnitude of the exports now being 
made. The December exports were the highest on 
record, with the exception of the last three months 
of 1912 and the single month of October, 1913 
The exports of foodstuffs did not preponderate so 
tremendously as is sometimes assumed. Compariny 
the figures for the month with the average of the 


three Decembers preceding, crude foodstuffs in 
creased $39,000,000; foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured increased $7,000,000: crude mate 


rials for manufacturing decreased $40,000,000; 
partly manufactured goods decreased $2,000,000 and 
manufactures 
$3,000,000, 


than a million to over $9,000,000. 


ready for consumption decreased 


while “miscellaneous” rose from less 
The percentage 
of the total exports comprised in foodstuffs crude 
or manufactured per cent. last 


against 18 per cent. the three preceding Decembers. 


was 37 December, 


Our exports are still preponderatingly in crude, 
partly manufactured and manufactured materials 
other than foodstuffs. An important bearing of 


this fact is that there is no reason for expecting 
any large decrease in our exports, as the season for 
moving the cereal crops is passed. 

Our iron and steel exports, 
have 
month since the war started, against 
a month in the first seven months of 
average of $24,000,000 


including most lines 


of machinery, averaged $14,000,000 per 
$19,000,000 
1914 and an 
1912 and 1913, 


Agricultural implement ex 
& 


a month in 
the two biggest years. 
ports, however, which are not included as iron and 
steel, decreased from $11,921,000 in the last 
months of 1913 to $2,378,000 in the last five months 
of 1914, the first five months of the war 


five 


The Machine-Tool Situation 


Hildreth, of the 
Association, 


General Manager Charles E. 
National Machine Tool 
just returned from a trip in which he visited in 
their works a representative list of the 
especially in some of the important centers of the 
Middle West. He thus intimate touch 
with conditions as they have developed since the 
first of the year. He found a practically unanimous 
belief that the machine-tool business is on the up- 


Builders’ has 


members, 


came into 


ward trend, as indicated both by increasing orders 
and a growing volume of 
than 
much more strongly in 


which 
the 


evidence than at any 


inquiries, in pur- 


poses other those traceable to war are 
time 
since hostilities began. 

The hopeful sentiment is 


influences. 


based also on other 
Manufacturers are keeping more closely 
in touch with general national and world conditions 
than and 


on broader grounds. 


formerly, are basing their judgments 
Today they feel that the im- 
proving condition of the iron and steel market is 
most encouraging, and especially gratified are they 
by the investing public’s attitude toward the rail- 
roads, as indicated by the ready sale of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central securities, for if the 
railroads are enabled to take care of their recurring 
liabilities in this manner the sooner will they be 
able to enter the market for the machinery which is 
sadly needed for their repair shops. 
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All builders of machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of war materials are very busy, including 
makers of lathes, the automatics and semi-automat- 
ics and the grinding machines. Some boring mills 
of the smaller sizes are being sold for the same 
purpose, together with large numbers of sensitive 
drilling machines and a few upright drilling ma- 
chines. Planers, radials and shapers are in less de- 
mand. Generally speaking, builders of very heavy 
machinery of all types are least busy of all. Mr. 
Hildreth noted a tendency among machine-tool man- 
ufacturers to take on outside work, much of it for- 
eign to the industry, but for which the shops are 
suitably equipped. 

The universal opinion expressed to Mr. Hildreth 
by the members of his association is that the im- 
provement will be gradual and healthful. When the 
railroads begin to absorb heavy machinery in large 
amounts the influence will be decidedly stimulating 
to not a few manufacturers. When the Machine 
Tool Builders meet in their spring convention at 
Atlantic City, May 20 and 21, the probability is 
that the atmosphere will be one of cheerfulness. 


Early Cast Iron 


“The Origin and Development of the Foundry Cupola” 
was the subject of a recent lecture before the Ipswich 
Engineering Society of England by Robert Buchanan, 
of Birmingham, in which he stated that he owned what 
he thought was the oldest piece of cast iron in the 
world. It is a portion of a gully grate from the floor 
of some ruins at Ephesus and still shows the crystals 
of iron. The lecturer stated that the first recorded use 
of cast iron was in 1543 when a man named Hogg 
made cannon in Sussex. He believed however that it 
must have been first made earlier than this since in 
1595 cannon weighing 6000 lb. were reported as having 
been made and he did not think such progress possible 
in 50 years. The first recorded cooking pot of cast iron 
was 160 years after cannons were cast, indicating that 
armaments were then in the lead in the metallurgy of 
iron as in a great degree so at present. 


Alton Steel Company to Resume 


The statement is made, following a conference at 
Alton, Ill., between H. C. Fownes, Jr., the largest bond- 
holder, George Orr of Alton and J. V. E. Marsh, attorney 
for the Alton Steel Company, that the bondholders will 
take over the plant of that company and proceed to 
the resumption of operations. It is stated, further, that 
the plant will be remodeled and equipped for a wider 
range of product at a cost of $150,000. The Alton Steel 
Company was placed in receiver’s hands in July, 1914, 
and the plant has been idle continuously since. It is 
hoped operations will begin again by May 1. 


Approaching Conventions 


The National Metal Trades Association will hold 
its Spring meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
April 12 to 15, inclusive, beginning with the meeeing 
of the Executive Committee on the afternoon of the 
first day. The convention sessions will convene on 
Wednesday morning. 

The spring convention of the National Tool Builders’ 
Association will be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 20 and 21. 


The Minnesota Tax Commission, by Rukard Hurd, 
secretary, has just issued, in pamphlet form, chapters 
VI and VII of its fourth biennial report. These chap- 
ters cover the subject of “Mines and Minerals” in Min- 
nesota and deal with the general extent, value, assess- 
ment and taxation of iron ore in that state. The pam- 
phlet presents; much information of value to the trade. 
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SHEET-MILL WAGE QUESTI(\y 


The Unsettled Situation in the Sheet an 
Plate Mills 


The referendum vote taken recently by th 
gamated Association among employees in the sh, 
tin-plate mills that sign the Amalgamated sca), 
vote resulted in a refusal to accept the proposed 
tions in sheet and tin-mill labor wage scales, has })) 
about a very unsettled condition among these mi 
develops that the men employed in the sheet m 
the Whitaker-Glessner Company at Martins 
Ohio; the National Enameling & Stamping Company 
Granite City, Ill., and the Youngstown Iron & Stoo! 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, voted in favor of accents. 
ing the reduction, while the men employed in the «hy 
mills of the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling. 
W. Va.; the Brier Hill Steel Company’s two sheet mil|< 
at Niles, Ohio; the Newport Rolling Mill Company. 
Newport, Ky.; the American Rolling Mill Company. 
Middletown, Ohio; the Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Com 
pany, Niles, Ohio; the Follansbee Brothers Company, 
Follansbee, W. Va.; the Carnahan Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, Canton, Ohio, and the Trumbull Stee! Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio, voted against accepting the reduc- 
tion. 

The result of this is that both the sheet mills of the 
Brier Hill Steel Company at Niles are down, but the 
company states this is for lack of orders on which to 
run. This week the Youngstown Iron & Steel Company 
is operating eight out of nine sheet mills, and while the 
men voted to accept the reduction the company is still 
paying the Amalgamated scale rates, but does not know 
how long it will do so. The Whitaker-Glessner Com- 
pany is operating both of its sheet mills this week at the 
scale rates. 

A meeting of the sheet-mill owners that sign the 
Amalgamated scale was held in Pittsburgh on Friday, 
February 19, to consider the situation, but nothing 
definite was done and the next move to be made is not 
known at this time. However, it is intimated that some 
of them, especially those having plants where the men 
voted to accept the reduction, may declare the mills 
open in a short time and will run on a non-union basis. 

The referendum vote showed that 467 men in the 
sheet mills agreed to accept the reduction, but 1045 
were against it. In the tin-plate mills the vote was 
nearly even, 295 voting to accept the reduction and 353 
to reject it. The Amalgamated Association officials 
claim that, if the sheet-mill owners insist on the re- 
duction in wages, it will be a violation of contract and 
may possibly be carried to the courts. This was done 
a good many years ago under a similar condition that 
exists now, but the case was non-suited. In the mean- 
time, prices on blue annealed, black and galvanized 
sheets are firmer, the expectation being that possibly 
other mills may close down in the near future until the 
wage dispute is settled. 


Conference on Russian Trade 


An international trade conference is to be held under 
the auspices of the Russian Chamber of Commerce at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on the evening ©! 
March 12. A plan for winning foreign trade, e-pe ‘ially 
that of Russia, is to be presented for discussion. rhe 
object of the conference is to show exact conditions a! | 
trade possibilities in Europe and Asia, and especially © 
Russia. and to set forth the most effective policies and 
methods. It is stated that the conference will be limited 
to 50 participants with admission strictly by card. Ivar 
Narodny. 141 Broadway, New York, is managing di 
rector of the executive committee in charge of th 
conference. 

At the recent annual meeting of the National >a?! 
tary Company, Salem, Ohio, Fred H. Snyder was 
elected president; Jacob F. Snyder vice-president, and 
Richard Johnston treasurer and general manager. The 
plant is now céntrolled by Massillon, Ohio, interests 
and there is talk of moving it to that city. 
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PECIAL CONGRESS SESSION 


Condition of the Federal Treasury Likely to Need 
Attention in Spring 


SHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1915.—There are 
tial members of the majority party in both 
of Congress who are convinced that serious 
;, from both an industrial and a revenue stand- 
were made in the framing of the existing tariff 
les and that if these mistakes are not corrected, 
r early correction pledged to the people, the next 
Presidential and Congressional campaign will be fought 
the tariff as the paramount issue and with but 
prospect for the success of the party now in 
In fact, the condition of the treasury has re- 
y become so disturbing to the leaders in Congress 
nsible for revenue legislation that the feeling is 
trengthening that a special session of Congress 
ming spring, to consider ways and means to pro- 
yr the support of the government, is inevitable, 
regardless of the disposition that may be made 
e ship purchase measure or the great annual ap 
ation bills. 
While the Administration is engaged in the laudable 
»f preventing the spread of alarming reports with 
egard to the revenue needs of the treasury, the real 
tions in that department are giving the majority 
in Congress grave concern. On January 1 of 
he present year there was recorded a deficit of 
000,000. Assurances were then given out by the 
that this shortage would be rapidly re- 
as the result of the operation of the war revenue 
rgency act, which was estimated to produce 
$80,000,000 per annum, or about $6,500,000 per month. 
If this estimate had been realized the deficit at this 
would have dwindled to about $50,000,000, instead 
‘h it has increased to $82,000,000 in round num 
difference of more than $30,000,000. The ut- 
ire of the revenue act to justify the estimates 
vhen it was passed is now frankly conceded. It 
een in full operation for the equivalent of three 
ar months and should have produced 
10,000, but the records show that the internal 
ie collections to date are but $6,500,000 greate: 
the corresponding date a year ago. Adminis 
officials declare that the prohibition movement 
into the internal revenue collections. 
istoms revenues to date are nearly $60,000,000 be 
the total of the same date a year ago. The emer- 
act goes off the statute books automatically Jan- 
next and sugar passes to the free list 4 months 
These two items, it is estimated, are now pro 
g $80,000,000 and $45,000,000 respectively, or a 
f $125,000,000. On their face these figures would 
mn the basis of the present deficit and the further 
the emergency taxes and the sugar duty for 
ght months, the unprecedented deficit of $150,000,000. 
lt is an open secret here that the majority leaders 
seriously considering the repeal of that provision ot 
Underwood-Simmons act placing sugar on the free 
ind it is regarded as practically certain that the 
evenue act will be extended for another year from 
iry 1 next. Bills for both these purposes have 
ntroduced by Democratic representatives, but if 
re not acted upon at a special session, it is diffi- 
see how they can be passed in time to be effective. 
a joint resolution in the simplest form, dealing 
iny phase of the revenue question, could hardly be 
ed after Congress meets next December and before 
ite of the repeal of the emergency act on January 
owing, and it goes without saying that any attempt 
ise the exisiting tariff law by restoring sugar to 
itiable list would open up a discussion that would 
be terminated before the dates set for the na- 
presidential conventions. Under the circum- 
es, therefore, indications all point to an extra 
this coming spring or summer unless the Ad- 
tration is willing to resort to the device, of very 
ful wisdom, of floating a bond issue, the terms of 
under existing law and in view of present busi- 
ynditions, would hardly prove attractive to either 
ator or investor. WwW. L. C. 
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Chinese Antimony in the United States 
The bulk of the annual purchase of the United 


States of 15,000,000 lb. of antimony comes from China 
according to Commerce Reports 
14,263,629 lb. of antimony in 1914, valued at $696,362, 
China furnished 4,300,892 Ib., valued at $190,737. A 
Chinese mining and smelting company has opened a 
New York office for the direct sale in this country, Eng 
land being credited, in the United 
turns, as furnishing nearly half of the imports, but 
most of it coming from China. Imports in 1913 were 
19,584,624 lb. valued at $1,134,467, of which China fur 
nished 6,909,995 lb. valued at $286,455 


Of the importatio! of 


States 


custom re 


The Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association is 
desirous of securing catalogues, price lists and full 
descriptive details of valves, cylinders, recording 
gauges, filling and weighing stands and the material 
and appliances which enter into the manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of compressed gases. This informa 
tion should be sent to John J. O’Rorke, secretary of the 
association, 25 Madison avenue, New York City. 


The Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio, has been 


sold to a new company of which R. R. Sanderson is 


president and its name has been changed to the Sander 
son Cyclone Drill Company. 
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MILL OPERATIONS HIGHER 


Spelter Still a Dominating Factor 


Hoops, Wire Fencing and Galvanized Sheets Up 
—Structural Market Brighter 


February is enjoying a heavier daily percentage 
of specification on contracts than did January, a 
condition reflected in the higher rate of operations 
of the steel mills, and March will be materially 
helped by the fruition of contracts of quite some 
volume on which figuring has been going on this 
month. There are numerous negative influences 
which tend to chill the enthusiasm for the imme- 
diate future, but confidence in continued steady, 
if slight, improvement persists. Nothing has hap- 
pened to shed light on how well March advances 
for finished steel will be held, but it is to be re- 
membered that the bulk of the normal consumption 
is under contract and will not be pressing the mar- 
ket. 

The Carnegie Steel Company is operating at 65 
per cent. capacity, other steel companies between 50 
and 60 per cent. and independent tin-plate makers 
from 75 to nearly 100 per cent. The increased ac- 
tive operations are further indicated by the putting 
in blast of three more stacks of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Spelter is again a dominating factor. Galvan- 
ized sheets are up $3 a ton over last week, or $8 
advance in two weeks, to the highest figure for 
years. To add to the uncertainties, the operation 
of some the unionized sheet and tin-plate mills is 
checked temporarily at least until employer and 
employee come to an understanding regarding the 
proposed wage reduction. With spelter more than 
75 per cent. higher than it averaged in 1913 and 
1914 and demand for galvanized sheets running 
recently 65 per cent. and over of mill capacity, 
stocks are probably none too large. It is not sur- 
prising that makers refuse to sell at present prices 
for future shipment. 

While railroads are still slow in deciding on 
bridge work and car builders have inquiry now 
for not more than 2400 cars, both freight and pas- 
senger, to encourage them, some rail purchases are 
to be noted, including 8000 tons for the Soo Line, 
6000 tons for the Southern, placed with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, and 5000 
tons for the Baltimore & Ohio placed with the II- 
linois Steel Company. It is estimated that 15,000 
tons girder rails have been sold in the last two 
or three weeks. China is asking for 9000 tons of 
rails. 

High ocean insurance accentuated by delays in 
English ports for unloading do not help an export 
situation harassed by high freights, scarcity of 
boats and _ blockade-zone uncertainties. Fresh 
round lots of rails, wire rods, skelp and barb wire 
have been sold for shipment to belligerent coun- 
tries and inquiry is active for steel for shrapnel 
shells and wire, with sales of the latter for deliv- 
eries up to July. 

The beginning of work on the Memphis bridge, 
taking 16,000 tons, the imminence of an award in 
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the Indianapolis grade elimination work, involving 
19,000 tons, the probably early decision on 20.500 
tons for widening elevated railroads in Brooklyn. 
together with other large structural work now a 

tive, including 9600 tons for the Portland, Ore. 
bridge, 9400 for a viaduct in Cleveland, 5000 tons 
for the Pennsylvania railroad, 3000 tons for pier 
work at Savannah, Ga., total close to 100,000 tons 
most of which ought to count in March bookings. 

Plates and structural shapes totaling over 15.- 
500 tons will be required for the battleship Cali- 
fornia, on which bids were taken last week. With 
additional buying of merchant ships on the At- 
lantic seaboard and two sister ships to the Cali- 
fornia to be built, not to mention the provisions of 
the Navy appropriation bill now in Congress, steel 
consumption of the shipyards will be high for 
months. 

Domestic movements of pig iron are without 
moment and the export business is largely without 
definite confirmation. Such is the case of 40,000 
tons of Southern iron for Italy. 

The new freight rates are inexplicable except 
to traffic experts. Both sellers and buyers are ac- 
cepting the increased figures, noting that the rates, 
say, from Pittsburgh to New York are over 5!» 
per cent. higher than formerly on finished steel and 
to Philadelphia 6 per cent. and over. 

The ferromanganese situation has been re- 
lieved only to the extent that negotiations are un- 
der way to let out of England an amount which 
would correspond to about a month’s import need 
at the present rate of operations. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 


it date, one week. one month, and one year previous 





Feb. 24, Feb. 17, Jan. 27, Feb. 2 
Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 1915. 1915. 1915. 1914. 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.... $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.25 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti... 12.40 12.40 12.40 14.{ 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 9.50 10.7 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.2 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.2 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ... 14.55 14.55 14.55 15.1 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 13.45 18.35 13.45 13.6 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 15,2 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 
©.-h, sheet bars, P’gh... 20.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 24.00 24.00 25.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 21.40 21.40 23.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 26 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: : 
Iron rails, Chicago...... 11.75 11.75 11.50 13.2 
Iron rails, Philadelphia.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 16.90 
Carwheels, Chicago...... 10.00 10.00 10.00 12.2 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 11.00 10.50 11.00 12.4 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 11.75 11.75 11.50 12.4 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 10.00 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go. 9.75 9.75 9.25 10.20 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 11.25 11.25 11.25 12,00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 9.00 9.00 9.00 10.4 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, s 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1,99 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 3.40 3.25 2.90 2.99 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.60 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.6% 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.40 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.00 


. , . 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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ed Iron and Steel, ed. 24, Feb. 17, Jan. 27, Feb. « 


g15 1915 1915 1914 
» Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
s, heavy, at mill 1.26 1.2 1.2 Z 
Philadelphia 1.20 1.20 Z 27 
Pittsburgh 1.10 10 
Chicago 1.10 1.07 1.12 
‘ittsburgh.. 1.10 1.10 20 
New York 1.269 1. 2¢ L.2¢ 1.36 
tes, Pittsburgh 1.10 1.1 1.10 
tes, New York 1.260 1.26 L.2¢ ] f 
Pittsburgh 1.10 1.1 
New York 1.260 1.26 1.2¢ ‘ 
ved steel, P’gh L.1¢ 1.10 1.1 l 
red steel, P’gl l 
s, Pittsburg) 1.25 


{ one 


Connellsville, 
ran 


Lo! t iver 
ce, prompt $] $1.50 $1 . 
uture & 1 ¢ 1¢ 
rompt 
ke iture bed 
Metals, 
ge Buyers: ( s. Ce 
New York f 
‘ . ’ i 
O.50 +O 
3.77 ko 12 . 
Yor 38.60 6.12% 
Hallett’s, N. ¥ if. 4.50 17 
i } box, ’’ el : . 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


ight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 

New York, 16.9¢c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 

Buffalo, 11.6¢c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; 

. Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 

Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 

nver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, 

c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structura 

ind sheets No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets 

N 2 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. 

ight pipe and boiler tubes. The foregoing rates 

Pacific coast are by rail. The rate via New York 
the Panama Canal on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 


Cincinnati, 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
de, 1.10c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
tions prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 





1] plates, tank steel or conforming to mar 
dard specifications for structural steel dated 
t 19035, or equivalent, 4 in ind over on t nnest 
nd under, down to but not including f 

wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 per sq 

red ,-in. plates Plates over 7 I wide 

red ‘ n. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib 

take base price Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 

lb. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 ir 
f 3-1¢ 

overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 

be governed by the standard specifications of 


tion of American Steel Manufacturers 





ras Cent 
ider %4 in. to and including 3-16 
inder 3-16 in. to and including No. 8 
s under No. 8 to and including No 
s under No. 9 to and including N« 
es under No. 10 to and including No. 1 
es (including straight taper plates), 3 ft 
’ r 7 ' 
te circles 3 ft. in diameter and over 
nd flange steel LO 
B. M. A.”” and ordinary firebox steel 
itton steel 
steel .. ; 10 
itive firebox steel 
over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 
over 110 in. up to 115 in., inelusive 
over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive 
over 120 in. up to 12 I nclusive 
S over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive 
‘ oa 130 in 


Z lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 
g to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive f 
ne to lengths, under 1 ft ‘ 


rge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


“tructural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
4 ind over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.10c. 


Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 
60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80. Gal- 
1 barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $2; 
ted, $1.60. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.60. Woven 
fencing, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off for 

rod lots; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 


( 


t 


The following table gives the 1; ce to retal rie 


‘hants on fence wire 1 ess tna irloads, wit! U 


xtras added to the base price 


Wire Reds.— Bes eme , Ope eart iT d chai 


Wrought Pipe The follow are the jobb 
oad discounts « the Pittsburgh ‘ ird tee 
p ! eft. | } é ! pe 
m F ) , 
steel iron 
¢ 
a] 
i G8 
UU 
vi 
B 
t ‘ 
I 
‘ rf t 
| ‘ ri ‘ r ’ t 
ht « | 
) ( ts ow ' 2 [ i 
oO! ‘ gal 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carload 


effect from May 1, 1914, on steel and from Januar, 
1914, on iron, are as follow 





¥ i Z t : 
) : 
y, 6 4 
| ‘ I , : 4 
j 
@ ty ‘ 
( ‘ 
gi pr . 
» i l ller, over ' 
| 
‘ er, ¢ : : ox" 
Less tl ' — by l at ‘ ed d ints 
, carlo red 1 two point r lengtt 2 t I 
nder to t : = ¢ t of th M ppi Riv iengtns 
ove! 2 ft } hit ent t of the Mis SSID 
; . , us tm 7 iTg ; basi Zz lis ount 
ows } ; ts rs) t I l ir tube for 
desirable orders t bove ¢ : ! xtra 
l oecasic tw 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, or 


which jobbers charge the usual advance for smal! lot 


from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 3 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days fro 


date or invoice: 





— 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib 


Nos. 10 and 11 oe. 45 to 1.50 
No. 12 1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 1 id 16 ..1.55 to 1.60 
Nos , Wes 6 8 1.60 to 1.65 
Nos. 2 nd 24. 1.65 to 1.70 
Nos. 25 and 26 Pere a CU BS 
Pe. ee soe ae e's oes bw Oe be eee ee 1.75 to 1.80 
oO, BO cebu om a0 6 ‘ Vere 1.80 to 1.8 
NO, 29 . ‘ Sa aa unk ae 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 30 Man ; : — 1.95 to 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Shee Gauae 
Cents per lb 

Nos. 10 and 11 2.40 
oS b ere > 50 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.50 
Nos. 15 and lf 2.60 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.80 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.90 
Nos. 25 and 26 3.05 
No i 3.2 
No 2s 0 
N« ) 

No 0 0 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., February 23, 1915. 


The test as to whether the new price of 1.15c. will 
hold on plates, shapes and bars for March shipment will 
come in a short time. Mills report that buyers are plac- 
ing orders very conservatively and will probably do so 
until fully convinced that the new price is firm. Some 
orders have been taken on these products at 1.15c. for 
March delivery, and some contracts placed for second 
quarter at 1.20c., but the aggregate of this business is 
not large. The recent advances in galvanized wire prod- 
ucts, galvanized sheets and galvanized iron and steel 
pipe are reported as being firmly held. Galvanized 
sheets are up again this week $3 per ton, nearly all mills 
quoting 3.40c. for prompt shipment. The structural 
trade continues quiet, some of the larger jobs being held 
up. The increased operations among the mills in the 
Pittsburgh district are being held, and this week the 
Carnegie Steel Company is operating close to 65 per 
cent. of capacity. Prices on scrap are strong as the re- 
sult of some heavy purchases by a local interest. Very 
little is doing in coke, as consumers are covered. The 
situation looks fairly good, but mill operators realize it 
is going to be a hard task to put up prices with opera- 
tions not averaging 60 per cent. 

Pig Ireon.—There is practically no new demand, pur- 
chases being confined to small lots by foundries. One 
local interest has recently bought 3500 tons of cold blast 
charcoal iron at a rather low price. Bessemer iron is 
still nominally $13.60 at furnace, but none is being sold. 
We quote Bessemer iron at $13.60; basic, $12.50; malle- 
able Bessemer, $12.75; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.25, and 
gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley furnace, with a freight 
rate of 95c. a ton for delivery in the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh districts. 

Structural Material.—Fabricators state that new in 
quiry is light. The report that 19,000 tons of steel for 
grade crossing work and track elevation at Indianapolis 
for the Pennsylvania Lines West has been divided be- 
tween the McClintic-Marshall Company and the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Company is not confirmed. Officials of 
these two concerns say they have no definite advices 
about receiving the contract, but on the contrary have 
been advised that this work will not be placed for some 
time. The Pennsylvania Lines West sent out inquiries 
recently for 5000 tons of bridge work. Work on the 
Munsey building at Washington, D. C., 1500 tons, taken 
about a year ago, has been resumed and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company expects to start shipments on 
the steel within a short time. Bids go in to-day( Tues- 
day) on an interstate bridge at Portland, Ore., requiring 
9000 tons. The new building for the Logan-Gregg 
Hardware Company in this city, it is now stated, will 
take about 1700 tons. This is expected to be placed 
soon. We quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 
1.10c. for prompt shipment, 1.15c. for March and 1.20c. 
for second quarter. Mills state that very little business 
has been placed with them at the higher prices. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The local market on billets 
and sheet bars is firm, but some relatively low prices 
are being made in the Youngstown district. Consumers 
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here and also in the valleys are pretty well « 

there is little new buying. It is reported ¢} 

mill will roll 2500 to 3000 tons of billets f, 
shipment. We quote Bessemer and open-he: 

at $18 to $18.50, and Bessemer and open-he: 
bars $19, f.o.b. maker’s mills, Youngstown: 

and open-hearth billets, $19.50 to $20, and Bes 
open-hearth sheet bars, $20.50 to $21, f.o.| 
mills, Pittsburgh. Forging billets are quoted 

sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in., and fo 
up to 0.25, the regular extras being charged { 
sizes and higher carbons. Forging billets run: 
0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. A 
are quoted at $21 to $22. 


Ferrealloys.—The Jones & Laughlin Stee! | 
has blown out its stack at Aliquippa, Pa., that v 
ing ferromanganese, having worked up all its B 
ore. The company states that with its own prod 
ferromanganese coming in on contract it is com! 
fixed for some months. As yet the embargo on FE 
ferromanganese has not been lifted, and consum: re 
getting nervous over the situation. Small sales fron 
stock are reported as high as $95, seaboard, for prompt 
shipment. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots y 
to 100 tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72: oy 
600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. 06, 
10 per cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $18; 11 pé 
cent., $19, and 12 per cent., $20, f.o.b. cars Jacks 
County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 
per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote fer- 
rotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000-lb. lot 
and over, and 12%%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has tak- 
en 4000 tons more of standard sections for the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton. There is some foreign in- 
quiry for standard sections, but the business is slow in 
being closed up. New demand for light rails from coal- 
mining companies and lumber interests continues active. 
We quote standard section rails made of Bessemer stock 
at 1.25c., and of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
We quote light rails as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 
lb. section, 1.275c.; 12 and 14 lb., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 lb., 
1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. 

Plates —On Wednesday, February 17, bids were 
opened at the Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
on the plates, shapes and bars for the new battleship 
California. The Worth Brothers Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa., was low bidder on all the plates, amounting 
to 9430 tons. The Carnegie Steel Company was low 
bidder on 2720 tons of shapes and 125 tons of bars. The 
Carbon Steel Company made the lowest price on 3250 
tons of special-treatment plates. The new demand for 
plates is better, and the plate mills of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Homestead are running at 75 per 
cent. or more of capacity. A very large amount of 
plates is being rolled at these works to be made into 
pipe for the National Tube Company. No orders are 
being placed for steel cars, nor is there any important 
new inquiry. We quote %-in. and heavier plates at 
1.10c. for prompt shipment, 1.15c. for March and 1.20¢ 
for second quarter. 


*} 


Sheets.—Due to the continued rise in spelter, makers 
of galvanized sheets have again advanced prices $5 pe! 
ton, putting No. 28 gauge at 3.40c., the highest price !! 
has reached in many years. None of the mills will tak 
contracts for future delivery at this price and will sell 
only for prompt shipment. It is claimed that, with 
spelter at the prices now ruling, galvanized sheets could 
not be sold at 3.40c. for No. 28 and make a profit 
Prices on black and blue annealed sheets are also firmer, 
partly due to the rise in galvanized and partly because 
of the expected shutdown of some of the sheet mills 
on account of the wage scale matter, which is in an un- 
settled condition. At presént the two large sheet mills 
of the Brier Hill Steel Company at Niles, Ohio, are idle 
and will probably remain closed this week and next. 
Other sheet mills are running to 60 and 65 per cent. 
of capacity. Makers report that the demand for both 
black and galvanized sheets is heavier and shipments 
are larger than for some time. We quote No. 28 Bes- 


semer black sheets at 1.80c. to 1.85c., No. 28 galvanized 
at 3.40¢e., Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets. 1.\lc. % 
1.35¢., with some sellers holding for the higher price; 
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) black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 1.95c.; No. 
1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
- Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70e. The 
e prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker's mill, 
‘s charging the usual advances for small lots 
store. 


in Plate.—Specifications against contracts for tin 
are now coming in actively and this week the 
ican Sheet and Tin Plate Company is operating 
per cent. of capacity. Other leading tin-plate 
are running from 75 to 100 per cent., and ship- 
ts are heavy. Tin plate destined for the Pacific 
is now going forward in large quantities, most of 

a the Panama Canal. Prices are firm. One mill 
rts it has sold a number of nice orders for deliv- 
ip to July at the full price of $3.20 per base box. 

We quote tin plate at $3.10 to $3.20 per base box, f.o.b. 
burgh, the price depending on the order and deliv- 
wanted. 

Wire Reds.—There is some foreign inquiry and one lot 

600 tons of open-hearth rods has been sold for ship- 

to England at a price that netted slightly above 

, Pittsburgh. The domestic demand is quiet, as con 
ers are covered, but specifications are coming in 

freely. Prices on rods are firm, due to the higher 

ket on finished wire products. We quote Bessemer, 

hearth and chain rods at $25 to $25.50, Pitts- 

gh, one leading maker holding its rods firmly at the 
gher price. 

Shafting.—Makers of shafting are now going over 
list of extras with a view of making changes that 
more nearly equalize them, and these will prob- 

bly go into effect within the next month. It is not the 
tention to advance the extras, but to put them on a 
more equitable basis than they are now. The new de- 
mand for shafting is quiet, as consumers are covered 
mostly up to July, but specifications from the automo- 
ile and implement trades are heavy. We quote cold- 
rolled shafting at 67 to 68 per cent. off, but on a very 


j 


desirable contract possibly 69 per cent. could be done. 
Railroad Spikes.—An inquiry is in the market for 
6000 kegs of standard railroad spikes for shipment to 
Russia. The United Railways of Baltimore has placed 
850 kegs with an Eastern maker. The new demand is 
dull, as most of the railroads have covered their needs 
1915, and specifications are now coming in for ship- 
ments commencing late in March and April. Prices are 
not any higher, and we quote standard railroad spikes 
$1.35 to $1.40, and small spikes at $1.45 to $1.50 in 
vad and larger lots, fx.b. Pittsburgh. 
Skelp.— New demand is a little better, due to the in- 
ed activity among the pipe mills. One local maker 
hipping fairly large lots of grooved and sheared 
skelp abroad. Prices are firm, but no higher. 
quote grooved steel skelp, 1.10c. to 1.15c¢.; sheared 
skelp, 1.15¢. to 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c.; 
heared iron skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c., delivered to con- 
rs’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 
Heops and Bands.—Several *makers have advanced 
price of steel hoops to 1.25c. minimum, and will not 
ide it. The new demand for hoops and bands is only 
as most consumers are covered by contracts to 
il, and in some cases for a longer period. We quote 
bands at 1.10c. for spot shipment, 1.15c. for March 
1.202. for second quarter. Steel hoops are held at 
at mill. 


W 





Wire Preducts.—The market on galvanized wire 
lucts is very strong, and some of the makers will 
ell except for prompt shipment. As yet there has 
no business placed in wire or wire nails at the re- 
t advanced price, but specifications against contracts 
wire nails at $1.50 and $1.55, and plain wire at $1.30 
51.35 are coming in quite actively and shipments 
heavy. Foreign inquiry for barb wire is heavier, 
ome fairly large lots are being sold. One local 
er has a large amount of business on its books for 
eign barb wire for delivery up to July. Prices on 
en wire fencing have been lowered % point. On 
orders we quote wire nails at $1.60; plain annealed 
$1.40; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $2; 
ted barb wire, $1.60; all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
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added to point of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 
per cent. for cash in ten days. We quote woven wire 
fencing at 72% per cent. off in carload lots, 71% pe 
cent. on 1000-rod lots and 70% per cent. on small (ots 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers report that specifica 
tions against contracts for steel bars taken 
ber and early January at 1.05c. and 1.10c. are coming 
in very freely, and also that there has been a fair 
at 1.15¢c. for March 
and a few contracts placed at the 1.20c. price for sec 


Decem 


amount of new buying of steel bars 


t 
ond quarter. It is probable consumers will go w in 
placing orders at the higher prices until it is fully 
shown that the higher figures will hold. Shipments of 
steel bars by the mills are heavier now than for some 


months. The new demand for common iron bars is fair, 
but prices are no better. We quot steel bars for 
February shipment at 1.10 March, 1.15c., and for 
second quarter, 1.20c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
bars, made from part scrap, are 1.10c. to 1.15¢., mak 
ers’ mill, 


Common iron 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report that new demand for 
spring and other grades of steel are better, and it ts 
believed new orders will show a material increase in the 
near future with the opening up of spring demand 
Prices on small lots for prompt shipment are as follows 
Iron finished tire, % x 1% in., and larger, 1.30c., base; 
under % x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 1.50c.; chan 
nel tire, % to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. and 
larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base; flat sleigh 
shoe, 1.65¢c.; coneave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, 
tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c. to 
2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c 

Celd-Rolled Strip Steel.—The new demand is only 
fair and mostly for smal! lots, most consumers being 
covered by contracts against which they are specifying 
freely. Prices are firm but unchanged. We quote hard 
rolled steel, 1%-in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, sheared 
or natural mill edges, per 100 lb., $2.75 delivered >. 
tras, which are standard among all the mills, are a 
follows: 


O10 

Wrought Pipe.—Mills report that new demand fot 
tubular goods is steadily getting better, and one lead 
ing interest has already entered this month more or 
ders than in all January. Prices are reported firm at 
the recent advances, especially on galvanized pipe. 
Operations among the pipe mills are slightly increas 
ing, and it is believed the volume of busine in the 
near future will be still heavier. One very large gas 
and one large oil line are in the market and may be 
closed at an early date 
held. 

Boiler Tubes.—New demand for both locomotive 
and merchant tubes is quiet and mostly for small lot 
Large consumers are covered by contracts and are 


Discounts are being firmly 


specifying at a fair rate. Discounts are still more or 
less shaded, depending on the order. 

Coke.—About the only activity in the coke trade is 
confined to the H. C. Frick Coke Company, which is 
steadily starting up ovens that have been idle for some 
time. This concern started last week 418 more ovens, 
making a total of 3733 started up by this company 
since January 1. W. J. Rainey Company has started 
50 ovens at its Royal works in the Connellsville region, 
making 350 out of 375 ovens at this plant active. The 
new demand for both furnace and foundry coke is quiet, 
as consumers are covered and no merchant blast fur- 
naces that buy coke are being started up. The Con- 
nellsville, Pa., Courier reports the output of coke in 
the upper and lower regions for the week ended Febru- 
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ary 13 as 250,855 tons, a decrease from the previous 
week of nearly 6000 tons. We quote standard makes of 
blast-furnace coke for prompt shipments from $1.50 to 
$1.60; on contracts for delivery up to July 1, $1.65, 
and for delivery over all of 1915, at $1.75 per net ton 
at oven. Standard makes of 72-hr. foundry coke are 
held at about $2 for prompt shipment and from $2.15 
up to $2.50 on contracts. 


Old Material.—Prices on selected heavy steel scrap 
are stronger and higher in Pittsburgh than in the out- 
side district. One local consumer that has not been a 
buyer of scrap for a long time came in the market re- 
cently and bought several fairly large lots of selected 
heavy steel scrap at $12 or higher. At two or three 
other leading consuming points in the Pittsburgh dis 
trict there is a congestion of cars loaded with scrap 
and these concerns will not take in any more until 
scrap loaded is out of the way. We note sales of 
about 7000 tons of selected heavy steel scrap for deliv- 
ery in the Youngstown, Ohio, district at $11.50 per 
gross ton, delivered, and about 2000 tons in the Sharon, 
Pa., district at the same price, also a sale of 500 tons 
of machine shop turnings at $7.50, delivered. Prices 
are very firm but unchanged. For delivery to consum- 
ers’ mills in the Pittsburgh and other consuming dis 
tricts that take Pittsburgh freights dealers quote 
follows: 


as 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuber 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland ane 
Pittsburgh delivery j $11.75 to $12.00 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap 10.25 t ) 
No. 1 foundry east 11.25 to 
3undiled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers 
mills, Pittsburgh district } ti 9 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Can 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
Franklin, Pa ; 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 10.00 to 10.25 
Railroad grate bars 8.50 to 8.7 
Low phosphorus melting stock 13.25 to 13.50 
Iron car axles 18.75 to 19.3 
Steel car axles 13.25 to 13.7 
Locomotive axles, steel 19.75 to 20.25 
No. 1 busheling scrap 75 to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap 7.00 to 7.2 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 7.4 
Old carwheels 10.75 to 11.00 
Cast-iron borings 8.00 to 8.2 
*Sheet bar crop ends 12.00to 12.25 
Old iron rails 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 10.75 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 8.50 to 8.7 
leavy breakable cast scrap 10.75 to 11.00 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 


f 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 23, 1915.—(By Wire.) 

But little activity is being displayed in the Chicago 
market on the record of the past week. Business has 
been secured in small but steady tonnages. The pig- 
iron market developed an interesting feature in the 
increase of inquiry for last half, the total amounting 
to approximately 15,000 tons. Though no contracts 
have yet been made, quotations were from 50c. to $1 
per ton above the market price. Domestic and for- 
eign inquiry in this market for low grade irons now 
aggregates 5U,000 tons, and some sales are being made. 
Plates, shapes and bars are 
little of significance to report. The structural lettings 
of the week totaled 1400 tons. Rail orders were in the 
neighborhood of 18,000 tons and track supplies are 
moving with greater freedom as the spring opens up. 
Work was started last week on the new Union depot, 
and it is anticipated that several thousand men will be 
put to work within the next few weeks. The continued 
searcity of spelter is affecting the Chicago market to 
a considerable extent, and one prominent sheet mill has 
already withdrawn from the market indefinitely. Little 
business in galvanized sheets is reported. Prices of 
steel products are generally firm. 


moving steadily with 


Pig Iron.—The important feature is the better in- 
quiry for last half, reported from several directions, 
the volume, producers feel, supporting their belief that 
prices will advance materially within the next few 
months. Prices have been asked on approximately 
15,000 tons of coke iron for last half, and quotations 
have been made on the basis of a premium of 50c. to $1 


AGE February 25, |91" 


per ton for that delivery. Sales to pipe manuf: 
of iow grade Southern iron are reported, and. 
buying from one interest, alone, was 17,000 
estimate of a total of 50,000 tons does not 
high. Current sales to nearby consumers do not 
1500 tons though made, it is stated, at slight], 
prices. Prices are firm and unchanged. The 
ing quotations are for iron delivered at cons 
yards, except those for Northern foundry, ma 
3essemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. furna 
do not include a switching charge averaging 50c. 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5....... 3 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1............ 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch. 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1........ $13.25 to 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2........ 13.00 to 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........ 12.50to 1 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. 13.75 to 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 13.50 to 
Malleable Besgpemer .....cscccccesecs 13.00 to 
Standard Bessemer 


MDE. cece de bere sesedeswsivsskesdue 12.50 to 


Low phosphorus oi». 6 ak Wee me A 20.00 to 
Jacksen Co, and Ky. silvery, 6 percent. 16.90 to 
Jackson Co, and Ky. silvery, 8 per cent. 17.90 to 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent.. 18.90 to 


(By Mail) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In round numbers, rai 
orders placed with local mills since our last report tota 
18,000 tons. Several transactions contributed to this 
aggregate. Specifications calling for fastenings are 
coming in freely. We quote standard railroad spikes 
at 1.50c. to 1.60c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 
1.90c. to 2c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tic 
plates, $23.50 to $25, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard sec- 
tion Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open-hearth, 
1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.07c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.12c.; 
12 lb., 1.17c.; 8 lb., 1.22c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—The aggregate tonnage of 
steel included in the contracts for fabrication reported 
approximate only 1400 tons. There is little more of 
interest to be noted in other directions, conditions being 
generally quiet. Business placed included 793 tons for 
a department store at Lincoln, Neb., let to the Omaha 
Structural Steel Company; 248 tons for a business 
building at Kansas City, Mo., to the Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Company; 200 tons for a coal handling plant 
at Manitowoc, Wis., and 160 tons for a Memphis, Tenn., 
ice plant, let to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 
The only car inquiry of importance is that of the Santa 
Fé, which is said to be in the market for 500 refrigera- 
tor cars, but other new car buying is reported in pro- 
cess of negotiation. We continue to quote for Chicago 
delivery of plain shapes from mill, 1.289c. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of structural mate! 
from store, 1.75c 

Plates.—Car building continues at a low ebb and 
specifications for plates coming in to the mills are 
correspondingly light. A recent order was placed for 
approximately 7000 tons for car construction, outside 
of which the market has little life. We quote for Chi- 
cago delivery of plates from mill 1.239c. to 1.289c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates out of stock 1.% 

Sheets.—The Chicago galvanized-sheet market is 
feeling the effect of the spelter situation acutely, and 
one of the large interests has been out of the market 
since February 18. Spelter is being quoted as high as 
9.50c., with the result that little business, even for im- 
mediate shipment, is being placed. Consumers who were 
fortunate enough to have low-priced contracts are spec!- 
fying with a freedom which suggests resales. Quota- 
tions for No. 28 galvanized vary from 3.25c. to 3.4Uc., 
Pittsburgh, and there is evidence that an increase 11 
this quotation will be made shortly. Black sheets are 
attracting no unusual attention. We quote for Chicago 
delivery from mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.489¢c.; No. 25 
black, 1.989¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.439c. to 3.53¥9¢c. 

We quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ sto ks as 
follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or mor 


No. 10 blue annealed, 1.95c.; No. 28 black, 2.55c.; No 
galvanized, 3.60c 


Bars.—The bar situation is practically unchanged. 
Very little business has been done in bar iron, but there 
is evidence of contracts of substantial tonnage being 
placed for future delivery, engagements heretofore 
avoided by many mills. 


During the next week approx! 








ary 25, 1915 


500 tons of wagon hardware and tires will be 
in the Chicago district. That rolling mills are 
ating some additional backlog is shown by a 
hat one of the large mills turned out 1000 tons 
February than in 
ig bars show signs of improvement and a re 
er for the South called for 400 tons. For 
minimum is now 1.10c., and the increased price 
for March has already been made known. We 
mill shipments as follows: Bar iron, 1.10c.; 
bars, 1.289c.; hard steel bars, 1.20c.; shafting 
ds, 65 to 68 per cent. off; less than carloads, 60 
cent. off. 


the seven previous months. 


bar 


store pr “ Chit gi lé > s 
’ ron, ‘ einforcing bars ‘ < 
r twist ¥Z S1Zes ovel is 
or smaller zes; shafting 62 pe ce r 


tivets and Bolts.—The recent the 


nuts and bolts appears to have been adopted by 


upward revision i: 


icturers in general, a situation undoubtedly 


= ed, in part, by the firmer prices now prevailing 
Rivets are moving in a very limited way. Our 

as follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 

1 thread, 80-20; cut thread, 80-15; larger 

bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, 80-25; 


id, 80-20; larger sizes, 80-5 


s are 


sizes, 


> coach screws, S)-); 


i nuts, square, $6.80 to $6.60 off per cwt 


‘ 
80 to $7.60 off per cwt. Structural rivets, % to 


1.55¢., base, Chicago, in carload lot 


iL.oUve. to 


ets, 10c., additional. 


‘ sal . ] 
tantial vol 


ime oO 


Products.—There is a subs 
f 4 placed for domestic and foreign 
In nails and wire, specifications against contracts 
een encouraging, and fence inquiry is anticipated 

| tonnages during the spring months. It is re 
that wire has advanced 10c. for the gal 
We 


and 


consump 


screen 
product, black wire being advanced also. 
Plain wire, No. 9 
nails, $1.789; painted ba 
31.789; galvanized, $2.189; polished staples, $1.789; 
ized, $2.189, all Chicago. 


to jobbers as follows: 


$1.589: wire 


base, 


Old Material—The past week saw but little market 
in scrap, prices being generally firm on all 
The demand for busheling aggregated suffi 
nage to strengthen that quotation somewhat 
both 


es oF grades are advanced accordingly 
id offerings continue to be very light. The 
st shows the Burlington in the market with 

including 500 tons of No. 1 wrought, while 
has 15 miscellaneous scrap. We 

delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


cars of 


y ash 





Per Gross Ton 
] 17 7 > 
i1iie i 
rails, rerolling LO.00 te 
el rails, less thar ; ft 10.00 to if 
10.00 to () 
steel sé Pp 7 te 
vitcnes guards t ; t 
tur ngs ont 
/ Net To 
2 Ss] e bars . 
vars ind transoms ) Th 
gle bars . te ; 
r axles 13.75 to 14 
axles 11.50 to 
lroad wrought ,O0T 
railroad wroug! 
ickles and couplers x 7 to ; ; 
tive tires, smooth 8 50 to 9 00 
e shop turnings , 50 to 6.00 
orings i 75 to 
usheling 8 9S te 
uusheling 7.25t 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.50 to §.00 
punchings 8.25 to . oe 
cast scrap 9 00 to 12 
plate and light cast scrap . & 25 to 250 
bars x OO TH 
road malleable 5.00 ~ 
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ist-[ron Pipe.—Some good business 
weeks when four 
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will require approximately 8000 tons of pips Last 
week the American Cast Ir Pipe Compa ecured 
the 550 tons for Rockford, | ! e Glan Pipe 


& Foundry Company took the :527 tons for Bay City, 


Mich. The 4250 t for Portland, Ore., w é 
let this week, it inderstood, and on | 

2500 tons for Minneapolis and 00 1 I le 

Ohio. Bids w e placed for 2500 tons \ 
Ohio, March 5, and 1200 tons { Duluth, M M | 
1. We quote as follows, pe t ton, Cl , Wate 

pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 9 0 i up 
: vith $1 ext 


Philadelphia 


I LPHIA, PA ‘ i 
‘ ‘ 
heard 1 vit} , ; 
I V existent [ ( 
(Juotati are ‘ l 
iue to the nas t } I ‘ 
if Sl per t¢ Vi eh ! 
é ne on 
‘ ’ t} ig 
ated sufficient ord rn : 
or it lal ! n ha | 
De vhicl t oked ( 
de ( bu ‘ é 
I Vi I aay VI | ‘ 
reight rates be ; eff } } ‘ 
1adadeda to the reignt ts pe 100 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia r} makes the.P} 
phia quotation on plates, shape nd bars | Ge. 
for immediate delivery in carload lots For part 
ids tne adva ce was t le er It ; no 
out that the ad ce as ie ne ? road ‘ 
one of 6 pe e! ind t vod 
ance with the percentage <¢ ease i ved ] 
be 15.8e¢. pe L100 oad 1 18.9¢. per 100 Il 
for less than cat i he differen lerst 
The buying of pig or ast-1ro pipe 
Dee! neavy. ly ormatior ‘ ‘elved rit ‘ i that 
freights abroad are « er because the British Ad 
ality has released a j ‘ I esse lh 
an important effect { egara ne upp 
for English furnace d in lowering the tensix 
ocean transportati« erally lhe demand for st 
ural material shows no sig ‘ in awake : fa 
as new work is oncerned it the Pennsy i Stee 
Company is going ahead with it yntract for the f 
Memphis bridge, the construction of which had been 
held up. Plate makers are d ving busine from the 
shipyards. Specifications f« rs are holding up 
yulet way. sheet and billet ire dull, espe tl 
latter Hopes are tronge! that the s it1O tine 
ferromanganese situatior at hand The 1 
are showing more interest i iid materia 
Iron Ore.—Advices received here are to the effect 
that freight rates « re fri Mediterranean to Eng 
lish ports are easier, following the release of a number 
of ships by the British Ad: ilty and the fewer ve 
sels now employed in the transportation of grain. How 
permanent the relief thus afforded will be to makers of 
English iron remains to be see! In the week ended 


February 20, 4760 tons of ors ed at this port fro 
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small, but with aggre 
gate of the week showed a little improvement over that 
of the previous one. Others could no change i: 
the situation. Not only are deliveries keeping up, but in 
some cases consumers prompt 
liveries of small quantities. There is every indication 


low grade 
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that foundry stocks are low. A sale of 500 tons of 
eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X was made this week at 
$14.80, delivered. In this case the freight rate was 80c. 
No activity in basic is reported, and Lebanon low phos- 
phorus is quiet. In standard low phosphorus, sales of 
about 3500 tons are recorded for the week. Full prices 
were paid. The widespread export inquiry for special 
Bessemer has yet to be closed so far as can be learned, 
and other foreign inquiries amounting to thousands of 
tons for export to France and Italy, terms c.i.f., have 
come out, but most of the specifications are unusual and 
show a lack of knowledge as to American conditions 
and of the values of irons of differing analyses. A 
great deal of attention is being given to freight sched- 
ules as revised to give the railroads the 5 per cent. ad- 
vance which became effective February 23. Virginia 
iron is unaffected, as a reduction from $2.80 to $2.75 
from furnace to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, and points taking like rates, was allowed a 
few months ago for a period of two years. Questions 
arising over “points taking like rates” have yet to be 
adjudicated. Quotations for standard brands for early 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district are as follows: 


Eastern Penna, No, 2 X foundry... .$14.25 to $14.50 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain ‘ 14.00to 14.2 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry..... ‘ 15.25 
Virginia No. 2 plain... ; 15.00 
Cray TOVGe dns ew boe ne 13.25 te 13.50 
Basic . 18.50 


Standard low phosphorus .. 20.00 to 20.50 


Ferrcalloys.—Only small sales, and few of these, 
have been made and for 80 per cent. ferromanganese the 
buyers paid about 6c. per lb., or $120 per ton. It is 
understood the English authorities are willing to release 
5000 tons for shipment to this country, but that differ- 
ences have arisen as to the apportionment of the ton- 
nage among the various makers. A proposal has been 
made that an English representative come over here 
to see that the distribution to consumers is in accord 
with England’s ideas. She wants no ferromanganese, 
in any form whatever, to reach her enemies. The nomi- 
nal quotation is $68, seaboard. Contracts are being 
made to conform with the stipulations of the British 
Government, and it is hoped that shipments will soon 
be on the way. The first thought of agents here will 
be to take care of their contracts. The quotation for 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon is unchanged at $71 to $73, 
Pittsburgh. A shipment of 22 tons of ferrosilicon ar- 
rived here from England last week. 

Bars.—Specifications for small lots of steel bars con- 
tinue to be received, often unexpectedly, and the price 
is holding firm. It is said there will be no deviation 
from 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.309c., Philadelphia, after 
March 1. Until then the Pittsburgh base is 1.10c. On 
February 25 bids are to be opened by the city of Phila- 
delphia for a bridge over South Broad street which will 
require about 375 tons of concrete reinforcing bars. 
Makers of iron bars are disappointed over the failure 
of demand to improve more speedily than it is doing. 
They quote 1.20c., Philadelphia. 

Plates—The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
3uilding Company, Philadelphia, is to build three 
barges, each of which will take about 1500 tons of 
plates, for the Isthmian Canal Commission. The Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, has re- 
ceived an order for a second boat requiring 4000 tons of 
plates and shapes for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany, London, England, and also will construct a ferry- 
boat for the Fort Lee line, New York. Specifications 
have been better, at least with one company, which 
booked more business than it completed. Some pur- 
chasing on old options given when a lower price level 
prevailed than is the case to-day has come to light and 
is not pleasing to independent mills. The quotation un- 
til March 1 is 1.259c., Philadelphia, after which it will 
be 1.309¢c. 

Steel Rails.—The buying of rails appears to have 
halted again, but a few additional orders have been 
placed. The Maryland Steel Company, whose rail mill 
at Sparrows Point, Md.,has been shut down for months, 
on March 1 will begin rolling 2300 tons for the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad. The company 
mow has one furnace making ferromanganese and an- 
other will be started to make iron for the steel plant. 





Or 


a» } 


February 


— 
or 


For the present the plant will operate but fiv; 
week and single turn. Sufficient orders have 
lated to operate on this basis for a time. The \ 
Railway is reported in the market for about 3 
of rails. The Public Service Corporation of P 
phia has ordered 1300 tons of T rails from th e. 
hem Steel Company and some girder rails fr tw 
other makers. 

Structural Material.—The Pennsylvania Ste; 
pany has resumed work on the construction of . 
Memphis bridge over the Mississippi River on wh 
erations had been suspended for lack of funds. | 
require about 16,000 tons of steel. The market . 
ues most unsatisfactory so far as new work ; 
cerned. Practically all the inquiry out consists of a fey 
small bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
girder work. The general understanding is that th: 
quotation will advance five points, March 1, to 1.30%... 
Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Demand is proceeding in a halting ma 
and prices show no signs of betterment, as might b« 
pected. For No. 10 blue annealed sheets local makers 
quote 1.50c., Philadelphia, but 1.45c. can be done. West- 
ern competition on the part of a new mill is a factor 
the situation. 

Billets.—The market is inactive. The quotation fo: 
open-hearth rolling billets, based on $19 to $19.50, Pitts 
burgh, is $21.52, the freight rate having been advanced 
12c. in accord with the new schedule. Forging stee| 
commands about $4 more, according to specifications 

Coke.—No activity is seen in coke for any delivery. 
Quotations for prompt standard Connellsville furnace 
coke range from $1.50 to $1.60 per net ton at oven and 
$1.65 to $1.70 for first half shipment. Standard Con- 
nellsville foundry is quoted at $2 to $2.10 for prompt 
and $2.15 to $2.50 for contract. Freight rates from the 
principal producing districts are as follows: Connells- 
ville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Buying has been unimportant, but en- 
couragement is drawn from a more generous inquiry 
from some of the local mills. One has taken some heavy 
melting steel and others appear to be willing to do so 
providing they can make their own price. The tendency 
of dealers is to stiffen their quotations, some asking 
$10.50 to $10.75 for heavy steel. The navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, will open bids March 9 on about 2000 tons of 
miscellaneous scrap. Quotations for delivery in buyers’ 
yards in this district, covering eastern Pennsylvania and 
taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are 
as follows: 





$10.00 to $10 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 


Old steel rails, rerolling..........«6:. 10.50 to 11 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

SOERD 26 6 beke dewecdwstenedccausam’ 14.00to 14 
Old m6G0l ME) 54 eh ches tease ene . 13.75to 14 
Old: OG CRI 6 66-60 bea an Bato eee 17.50 to 18.05 
Ce 2 ae ere ee at 13.00 to 14.01 
Old: CORIMOUEE 6nd wcccagscwreanbuneen 11.00 to 11 
No. 1 Pativond Wroumnt. ...<..ccccssss 12.00to 12 
he ye . . Serer arr y 10.00 to 10,90 
UG 2 We =a hao. od ale 6 we eee &.00 to S50 
Bundgies BOGS. vcacct tin wawe ee yp eee 8.00 to 8.90 
NO... 3 RUE, Shue ww ka sa ee ee 7.76to 8 
Machine shop turnings ..... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast DGTGHSS <0 Vue sacks, sirens S.00to & 
No. 1 cast beh we a Ob GN kOe 0a Oe a ae 12.00 to é 
Grate bars, railroad 0% Wale ote Oe 8.50 to ) 
NUOVO DMSO a bk éscsawesvinwewekeD 8.50to 9.00 


Railroad malleable .. 9.00to 9.50 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, February 23, 1915 

Iron Ore.—Most furnaces are still well supplied 
with ore, and dock shipments are light. There is 00 
indication of a buying movement. We repeat 1914 
prices as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $3.50; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3; Mes: 
non-Bessemer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron—Some inquiry has come out for foundry 
iron for the last half, and one Cleveland seller has 
taken a few orders for that delivery at current prices 
and slightly higher. Generally the market is 
Consumers are well covered with contracts and there 
is practically no demand for spot shipment iron. How- 
ever, satisfaction is found in the fact that the foundry 
melt continues to improve slowly. A Cleveland con 















ry 25, 1915 


as purchased 100 tons of malleable iron from 
yn furnace at $12.75 at furnace, this iron being 

manganese than that produced by local fur- 
\ few small sales of Southern iron are re- 
t $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, at which price 
ket seems to be well maintained. We 
i Cleveland, as follows: 


quote, 


S14 
13 
No. 2 foundry 13.50 
No. 2 foundry j 
re ‘ 0 
Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 16.62 to 
rd low phos. at furnace 19.75 te 


(oke.—The foundry coke market is very dull. Con- 
generally are under contract and few spot ship- 
iles are being made. Shipments on contracts 
There is no demand for furnace 

Foundry coke is held at $2 to $2.50 per net 
oven. We quote standard Connellsville furnace 
$1.50 to $1.60 for prompt shipment. 


mproved. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand has quieted 
onsiderably. The advance in prices on steel 
ates and structural material to 1.15c. March 1 
ght out a few current orders, but not so many 
expected. Consumers generally appear to be 
only for their actual early requirements. 

ire firm, except for plates, which are still being 
for desirable orders. In structural lines inter- 
‘entered in the Clark avenue bridge, Cleveland, 
ng 9400 tons, for which bids will be taken March 
[he Lake Shore Railroad Company has an inquiry 
200 tons for bridge work and another inquiry 
steel for a seven-story addition to the Portage 
Akron. With the approach of spring there is an 
ed inquiry for small lots of steel for building 
A Youngstown mill has advanced its price on 
ars to $20 for April, $20.50 for May and $21 for 

and has taken an order for the April require- 

of an Ohio mill at $20. Prices on forging billets 
irregular, ranging from $22 to $24, Pittsburgh. 

S f the Ohio sheet mills have shut down because 
refusal of employees to accept wage reductions, 

a result of the unsatisfactory labor conditions 
dealers are refusing to take any orders except 
ympt shipment, expecting that higher prices will 

* many of the mills shut down for 


are any 


f time. Most of the mills for some time have 
to sell galvanized sheets for future delivery 


of the spelter situation. Bar iron is quiet, 
the price unchanged, at 1.15c., Cleveland. Fol- 

the advance in prices on steel bars, local mills 

bably advance iron bars $1 per March 1. 
1.80c. for steel and 1.90c. 
tes and structural material: 


ton 
ise prices are bars 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is a fair demand for 
d nuts, and prices are apparently being firmly 
ed. Rivet specifications are light. We quote 
1.45¢c. for structural and 1.55c. for boiler, with 

e over these prices for small lots. Bolt and nut 

ts are as follows: Common carriage bolts, % x 
naller or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 20 per 
thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; larger or longer, 
ent.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., 
or shorter, rolled thread, 85 per cent.; cut 
and 20 per cent.; larger or longer, 80 and 5 
coach and 85 and 5 per 
h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.50 off; hexago 
ts, blank or tapped, $7.40 off; c.p.c. and t. square 
tapped $6.20 off; hexagon % in. and 
7.50 and $7.75 off; 9/16 in. and smaller $8 and 
semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger 
0 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 in. and smaller 85, 10, 10 


per cent. 


lag screws, cent.; 


nK or 


1 Material.—There is a fair amount of activity be 
alers but little demand from the mills. Con 
generally have good-sized stocks on hand or 
material to last for some time. The market is 

any dealers are expecting higher prices and 
ising to make quotations. This sentiment, how- 
not reached the producers, who are continuing 
their scrap on the market. Dealers have 
advanced the price of heavy melting steel in this 


or 


25c. A sale of 300 tons of new busheling to a 
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local mill at $9 indicates firmness in this grade We 
quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows 

Ie q; 

st r 

H me g 

>} irwheels 

Agr ultur 

i 

im 

steel x 

No. 1 

No. 1 bus 

No I I 

No 

BUFFALO, N. Y., February 23, 191 

Pig lIron.—But little new busines reported 
the week, and such orders as are coming in are of lin 
ited tonnage, principally carload lot Most consumers 
are apparently well covered for their first quarter re 
quirements and inquiry for forward needs is light 


dition is il 
which some activity in i 


Practically the only exception to this cor 
pipe makers’ iron, fo1 
is noted. Radiator and 
tool manufacturers are ordering out iron in 
existing 


quiry 


boiler make and machine 


good ton 
nages on 


contracts, and shipments from fur 


going forward in 


naces are fail ume. Prices, which 
are unchanged from last week, are as follow f.o.t 
furnace, for last half delivery: 

No. 1 for t 

No x 

No ple 

No ound 

(ora orge 

Malleal 

Bas 

; ‘ 

*'The nini my 
ir? ‘ mste 1¢T revry 


Finished Iron and Steel —Specifications are 


coming 
along in steady volume in moderate tonnages for bat 
and almost all other lines of finished product Buy 
ers In many instances are urging tmmediate shipment, 


indicating small stocks on hand and also that they are 
not inclined to anticipate their needs much advance 
of actual requirements. One selling interest state 
however, that a number of customers who had co! 


tracted for their estimated quantities for ordinary re 


quirements for first quarter have already ordered out 
their full allotment on such contracts. Specification 
for wire and wire products on contracts placed before 
the last advance are being received in good tonnage 


Bids are 
200 tons of struct iral 


also for steel pipe and tin plate. soon to be 
taken for about , 
warehouse and 
Utica, and for 

building for the Nazareth Academy, Ro 


contract wil oOo! ne 


steel for a stor 
West End Brewing 


about 100 tons for ; girls 


age stable for the 
Company, 
high school 


chester. A placed for 100 tor 





required for the Security Savings & Trust Company’ 
building, Erie, Pa. Smith & ¢ rey, Syracuse, have 
contract for steel for the St. Matthews Ron Catholi 
Church, that city, about 150 tons. 

Old Material—The market is quie The principal 
local mills have covered their requirements for hea 
melting steel! for the time being and ich ile ‘ 
being made are for hipment to the Pitt I 
Valley districts. Prices are changed, « tat : 
ing as follows, per gro ton, f.o.b. Buffa 

H 

N 

Old ‘ 

Old 

Old } 

R 

M 

He 

‘ 

’ 

W ht 

Bu ! ; 

No bus! acral 

Ne bus! scrap 

Bundled t 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 23, 1915. 

Pig Iron.—Several of the larger users of foundry iron 
are now taking an interest in the market and a number 
of inquiries have been issued. As a rule, buyers are 
asking for quotations on last half, although a few need 
iron to carry them through the second quarter. A 
melter in central Ohio wants 1000 tons of foundry iron, 
while others in the same territory are inquiring for 
maller tonnages of both Northern and Southern brands. 
A live inquiry for 2000 tons of malleable also comes 
from an Ohio manufacturer for shipment in next six 
months. Southern Indiana furnishes a prospective cus- 
tomer for 900 tons of foundry grades, with shipments 
to extend through the third quarter. Several 500-ton 
sales of Southern iron have been reported lately and 
ome Northern iron has also changed hands. Prices 
are unchanged, but it is known that Northern No. 2 
can be purchased at $12.75, Ironton, for strictly last 
half shipment, where the tonnage involved is attrac- 
tive. Southern quotations range from $9.50 to $10, 
Birmingham, the first named being considered mini- 
mum for nearby shipment. The trade is generally in 
clined to regard the situation as 
provement that was not 


showing some im 


noticeable two weeks ago. 
Little new business is reported in Ohio silvery irons, as 
melters are understood to be covered for most of then 
requirements for the first half and some for even a 
further extended period. Ba 

$2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 


rates ol 


ead Oo! 


freight 


from Ironton, we 


quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows 
Southern coke, No. 1 dy soft. $1 0 to $1 
Southern <« A t 
Souther N I t 
Soutl I No ol 
Souther ’ 
Ohio silver S t f ‘ 
Southern O} N ¢ 
Southern © < N¢ { 
Southern Ohio ce § { 
Southern Ohio n e be hoe 
Basic, Norther 1.26 
Lake Superior charcoal LS t 17 
~ ne ’ l Sx + err UN ] —, on? 


Coke.—The market is dragging as far as any demand 
is Shipments on foundry contracts continue 
fairly satisfactory. The open weather has curtailed the 
consumption of domestic coke. We quote furnace coke, 
in all three fields, at $1.50 to $1.75 per net ton at 
and foundry coke at $2 to $2.50. 


concerned. 


oven, 


Finished Material.—Further advances have been an- 
nounced on both black and galvanized sheets. Black 
sheets are now quoted at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, while No. 28 
galvanized sheets are held at 3.40c., Pittsburgh, making 
an advance for the latter of $3 per net ton over last 
week’s quotations. The mills in this territory are not 
willing to quote galvanized sheets except on prompt 
specifications, because of the continued uncertainty as to 
the spelter market. Quite a number of sheet orders 
were booked last week, and the buying was not con 
fined to small consumers who needed a rush supply. 
Steel bars are quiet, but there is probably a slightly 
better inquiry for hoops and bands. 

Old Material.—Business is somewhat slacker in all 
grades, with the exception that a few small lots of No. 1 
machinery cast have been taken lately by the local 
foundries. The minimum figures given below repre 
sent what dealers are willing to pay for delivery in 
their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maxi- 
mum quotations are dealers’ prices f.o.b. yards: 


Per Gre Te 
B dled snee s< S62 t< s+ 
Old iron rails l ont ] 
Relaying rails, 50 ll nd 19 te 
Rerolling steel rails 9 
Melting steel 1 s S75 t ; 
Heavy melting steel s ! gant , 
Pp Ne 
No. 1 railroad wr ght $7 t< ss 00 
Cast borings .. LO0 te $50 
Steel turnings 00 to 4 
Railroad cast scrap 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap 9 75to 10.25 
Burnt scrap 6.00 te 6.50 
Old iron axles 12.50to 14.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 8.75 te 9 95 
Pipes and flues 5.50 to 6.00 
Malleable and steel scrap 6.75 to 7.25 
Zailroad tank and sheet scrap ; 450 to 5.00 
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St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., February 22. 


Pig Iron.—The demand continues to show 
teresting evidences of life. While the agg 
sales is not large, probably not more than 3000 
the week, the number of transactions and th. 
for prompt shipment are such as to demonstrat: 
that there is increasing and immediate need 
terial for melting. Inquiries are pending for : 
of small lots, none greater than 300 tons, all 
delivery. 

Coke.—Contract business is at a _ standst 
being the off-season, but there is some activity 
lots for immediate use which command somewhat 
prices than the quotation made on the Conn 
basis. By-product coke is still following Conn: 
with $2.80 freight rate added for St. Louis de 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a conti: 
the increase in volume of business, and the firn 
prices is well maintained. Fabricators conti: 
for specific work chiefly, but some are making 
for material on contract basis evidently with a 
protecting themselves against the business they 
sight. Structural material is moving more hea 
week. Buyers of bars are still somewhat conservati 
but reinforcing material is showing more activity 
inquiry, chiefly because of the approach of the 
for renewal of building operations. In rails ther 
increasing indications of the interest of the railroads 
but no definite inquiries have made their appeara 
Light rails are in some request, but no great reas 
in the aggregate of orders is to be reported. Movement 
out of warehouse continues good and prices are mai! 
tained firmly, due to the present tendency of fabricators 
and other consumers to prefer the higher price of ware- 
house material to committing themselves to long time 
contracts with lower prices. Prices for warehouse stock 
are as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.70c.; iron bars, 1.65c.; 
structural material, 1.80c.; tank plates, 1.80c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 2c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, 2.55¢e.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 


gauge, 3.55c. 


viev 


Old Material.—Despite the softening tendency pre- 
viously noted, there has been no disposition to reduce 
prices. The demand continues rather light, but the smal 
lots taken and the continuous character of the movement 
hold the confidence of the dealers in good shape. Re 
layers have become particularly active with the a} 
proach of the spring construction and replacement sea 
son, and there is a greater demand than can be filled 
at the moment from the stocks available. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails etn ot eae eee 2$10.50 to $10.7 
Old steel rails, re-rolling ‘ ——o . 10.25 to 10 

| st@ei rails, less than 3 feet.. - 11.50to 12 

elaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ject to inspection 3 a: wee ae 2 
Old carwheels .... ma cee eee 10.25 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

PERG was wheda ‘ je ; ‘ 9.50 to ” 
Shoveling steel ... 7h : 8.75 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 9%.75to 1 
Bundled sheet scrap 6.00 to t 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars . ewe . e+ $10.75 to $11.00 
Steel angle bars ... aoa flame 
Iron car axles ... ss sah ates de Gara 15.00to 1 
EOS COP BENS. G sve cee sen ‘an 10.75 to 11 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.. 11.25 to 11 


1 
No. 1 railroad wrought ices . 8.25 to 
No. 2 railroad wrought sitet sae 8.00 to 
Railroad springs 5 

; 


a to 
Steel couplers and knuckles. at 00 to 
Locomotive tires, $2” and over, 

smooth inside .... ; Sie sale bas ee 
NO. 1 GORRere TORBO. oss tc vas sede . 7.40 to 
oe reese Sr 5.25 to 
EUG. 2 CE ws oa a ae et 5 fake 1 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 6.25to ' 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap... ; 9.50to 1! 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 8.00 to 5.2 
Railroad malleable Nr 
Agricultural malleable ............. 6.75 to it 
PiISee BEG ee. aici cvewssan ‘ .« €6.2ato 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 6.25to % 
Railroad grate bars ..... Sans see ow 
Machine shop turnings ...... eee wee ee ee 


Inquiries in the market for locomotives are for =' 
Mallet type by the Chesapeake & Ohio and for 10 I act 
and 20 Mikado type by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 20, 1915. 
lron.—Considerably more business has appar- 
en done in the past ten days than in a similar 
some time. The largest reported is 
for English delivery, taken by 
sheffield Steel & Iron Company. President Maben, 

ompany, says he could get more foreign orders 
ild secure ship room. Another 

20,000 tons far this month. The general 
ne of real improvement. A gratifying feature 
ncreasing disposition of Southern melters to 


for order 


000 tons the 


company has 


SO 


ordered. From the leading interest dow: 
eems to be more elasticity in transactions of 
just enough to give ground for a bit of 
n, against which the offset is, of course, the 
war. Shipments both of pig iron and ol 


pipe have been made down the Warrior River 
plant of the Central Coal & Iron Company at 
hich is directly on the river. This traffic 
to the securing of some excellent 


seem 


I reight rate 


ilf at Mobile and New Orleans. The South 
railroads have recently checked up freight 


cemel 


t, coal, radiators and a number of meta 


to the gulf and South Atlantic coast and wi 
innounce reductions, which, it is believed, wil 
nerease the Birmingham district’ 
for export. The local steel situation ‘cor 


» be good compared with the latter portion of 
ear. We quote, per gi ton, f.o.b. Birmingham 
furnaces, : follow 
. BO te 
’ 4 ht) Te 
ly x 
é s ) te 
" sf) te 
22.50 to 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—An interesting event is the ship 


750 tons of pipe from the Holt plant of the 
Iron Company down the Warrior River, to go 
city of Plaquemine, La., via New Orleans. This 


e carried by self-propelling barges of the Alabama 
New Orleans Transportation Company. An order fo1 
Christi, Texas, or 7200 tons is also reported. 

pe shops are operating at 75 per cent. now, and 
continue to point to still better conditions. 


‘ 


», per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 
520; 6-in. and upward, $18. 
Coal and Coke.—The general coal market is still 


Heavy shipments of by-product coke to Texas 
eported, and there is a movement to Western points. 
emain about the same. We quote, per net ton, 
as follows: Furnace, $2.75 to $2.90; foundry, 
$3.50; with $3.75 for one or two special brands. 


Old Material—There has been an increase in the 
e of business, owing to enlargement of operations 
rap-using plants. The business has, however, not 

ifficient to advance prices. We quote, per gross 
.b. dealers’ yards, as follows: 


ven, 


ixles $13.00 to $15 
el axles 12.50 to 
rails 12.00 to 2 
lroad wrought 8.50 to 9.0 
lroad wrought 7.50 to 
intry wrought 8.00 to 
ntry wrought 7.00to 7 
hiner ist 9.50 to 10.00 
teel scr ip R HH to 2 50 
rwheels 8.50 to 
late xf t< 
Boston 
99 


Boston, MAss., February 1915. 

Old Material—The market has changed very little 
week, though the dealers and producers of scrap 
perhaps more convinced than ever that the upward 
business is constantly becoming more as- 
Transactions are not important. Prices have 
inged. The quotations given below are based on 
offered by the large dealers to the producers and 
small dealers and collectors, per gross ton, car- 
ots, f.o.b. Boston and other New England points 
h take Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania 


a”, 


nev of 
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points. 


highe 


Pi 


Mill 


prices are ap} Ow itely 4) re 


r. 


New York 
New YOrK., F¢ 


¢ iron. 





mers, fairly me pa 

h ed somew ; } os : awe 
pation of the 5 p rease i freight ‘ 
effective thi wee ] I ne Lit 

ndry iron to local consum« e bee e 

atteread Che purchase ‘ SU 
inothe of 400 tons by Nev ‘ elter 
vhile a fev rders f t 

or New E and de ery I | 

yf this latter busine is st l 
Bultal on, equivals $12 
through resale channels, t, a the 
erally, prices are unchanged. The export 
been further enlivened by ‘ 10,00 
Southern iron for shipment Italy 
has been made it ecuring vat 
export orders previously take that thi ul ‘ 
inderstood to have bee placed with inte t pable I 

uring vessel capacit On the i ( per 
increase in rates, with quotati rnace 
changed, we quote North or idew le é 
as follows« No. 1 foundry, $14.50 ! N X, $14 
to $14.50; No plain, $14 14.2 Souths 
be quoted at $14.50 for N i i { 
No. 2. 

Ferroalloys.—The lifting the Bi 
on ferromanganese is ru re have ‘ eff« 
but definite official confirmation of this i ( 
able. It is likely, however, that some solutior : 
at hand, but no shipments have been made ' } 
notice received as to when any may be exp 
Should arrangements be made for the release of the 
alloy for shipment to this country doubt is express¢ 
whether the “war zone” conditions and others grow 
out of it may not act as a barrier It is stated tl 
anxiety on the part of consumers here general 
growing each week, especially those not liberally 
ered. Sales of spot material as high as $90 to $100, 
seaboard, are rumored, but tually made the tor 
nage 1s probably small. Spieg« leisen is active, several 
foreign contracts having been reported closed for 
March and April delivery. The nominal quotation fo 
ferromanganese remains $68, seaboard, when obtai 
able. Nothing more is heard definitely of the propo 
tion to “marry contracts.” The ferrosilicon market 
remains normal, the 50 per cent. product being obta 
able at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids are to be received on Feb 
ary 26 by the Board of Water Commissioner f Hol 
voke, Mass.. for 470 tons of 6, 8, 12 and 20-in. pips 
on March 1 by the Board of Water Supply of Ne 
York for 260 tons of 12-in., 60 tons of valve boxes and 
20 tons of fittings, and on March by the Board « 
Water Commissioners of Hartford, Conn., for 1745 ton 
of 6, 8 10, 12, 16 and 20-in. pipe and 45 tons of 
fittings. The Warren Foundry & Machine Company wa 
awarded the contract for the 375 tons for Revere, Ma 
General buying has not bettered and keen competition 
continues to be the rule. Carload lots of 6-in. are 
available at $20 to $20.50 per net ton, tidewater 

Structural Material—New projects are not yet ap 


pearing in sufficient volume to lend much hope toward 


spe 
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ho 


the desired early stiffening of prices. The largest new 
proposal, involving 3000 tons, is for the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company for pier work at Savannah, Ga. Other 
large projects, all of which, however, are not yet ac- 
tively before the market, include: 1500 tons for the 
Wheelock Building, Thirty-third street, near Park 
avenue; 1500 tons for an office building at Canal street 
and Broadway; 1800 tons for the Brokaw Building, 
Forty-second street and Broadway; 300 tons for the 
Department of Docks and Ferries, New York, for a 
pier at Forty-sixth street and North river; 250 tons 
for the Atlantic Coast Line for a lift bridge at Tampa, 
Kla., and 750 tons of bridge work for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The awards of the week embrace 500 tons for 
the Y. M. C. A., Union branch, Bronx borough, to the 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works; 300 tons for two bridges 
for the Erie to the Lackawanna Bridge Company; 500 
tons for an apartment at Ejighty-eighth street and 
Broadway to the Passaic Steel Company; 400 tons for 
the McKinley school, Newark, to the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany; 300 tons for an almshouse, Bridgeport, Conn., to 
the Phoenix Iron Company, and 300 tons for contagious 
hospital buildings, Philadelphia, to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company. We quote mill shipments at 1.10c. to 
1.15¢c., Pittsburgh, or 1.269c. to 1.319c., New York, and 
from store 1.85c. to 1.90c., New York. 


Plates.—The market for plates for railroad cars 
does not hold out so much as it did two or three weeks 
ago, for while some orders have been placed new 
inquiry has not come in to replace the work let. The 
Haskell & Barker Car Company has taken 700 cars 
for the Sante Fé as well as the 750 stock cars for the 
Union Pacific, and the Cambria Steel Company is to 
build 15 cars for Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh. 
Fifteen passenger equipment cars for the Chicago & 
Milwaukee electric line are also reported closed. The 
Illinois Central is considering 100 gondolas and the 
Boston & Maine is asking for prices on 3000 underframes 
with deliveries somewhat extended. The Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Company is to build a boat for the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, but no other new boat 
work in this section is noted. We quote steel plates at 
1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.269c. to 1.319¢., New 
York, and from store 1.85c. to 1.90c., New York. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—Specifications on contracts 
have averaged in February higher than in January, 
and with the bulk of the tonnage under contract, no 
great concern seems to exist that 1.15c., Pittsburgh, 
will not be firmly held for March. Notwithstanding 
reports are somewhat numerous of prices on new 
buying below current quotations. Against this is at 
least one quotation for a round tonnage of export at 
between 1.10c. and 1.15c., Pittsburgh. A steady im- 
provement is noted in bar iron, but complaint from 
makers that prices are too low. We quote mill ship- 
ments of steel bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 
1.269¢. to 1.319c., New York. Out of store in New York 
we quote iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85c. 


Old Material.—The market shows no great strength, 
buyers hesitating to make commitments, though in 
need of material, others being hypercritical with re- 
gard to the character of the material supplied, and 


occasionally others seeking to secure cancellations o1 


at best an extension of delivery date. Owing to the 
small amount of business, dealers’ prices are nominally 
at last week’s quotations, pel @Tross ton, New York, 


as follows: 


Old gir I ' 

Heavy ting ‘ ‘ 

Rela & Is ) 
Rerolling Is ¢ Q H¢ 
iro cal xies 1 9 
Steel car axl _ 
Ne 1 railroad wrought 9.75 to 
Wroucht re { CK SC! q to g 
Ni 1] ( Vv? ght ne ) t ) 
N« l ur re t S 25 te . 
Light iron 0 tc ‘ 
Cast borings 75 te 5 
Wrought turnings 75 to 6 
Wr ign pipe 7 0 to 7 
Carwheels 100 to ) 
No. 1 1 iv cast, | | 10.25 to 160.56 
Stove plate 2 HN to S 
locomotive rate 00 to 7.50 
N bl - 
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British Pig Iron Dull But Fir 


Labor and Other Troubles—Japan Wants Ti, 
Plate and China Rails 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, February 24, | 

Shortage of labor, strikes, railway congesti 
excessively dear fuel are all operating adver 
output and consumption. Pig iron is dull but fi; 
liveries are trifling by sea but good by rail. 17 
position is tightening and hematite is firmer 
pressure to sell. Southern iron is available for . 
but freight has hitherto been impossible to ar, 
Active furnaces in the three principal districts ») 
166 against 165 a year ago. Stocks of pig iron in (o) 
nal’s stores amount to 122,858 tons against 121,077 
last week. 

All finished material is firm. Japan is inquiring 
14 x 18%-in., 14 x 19%-in. and 20 x 10-in. tin plat 
China wants 9000 tons of rails. We quote as follow 

Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib.. 
Wales, 15s. ($3.65). 

Cleveland pig iron warrants, 56s. ($13.63) agai) 
56s. 9d. ($13.81) last week. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. M 
dlesbrough, 56s. 9d. ($13.81) against 56s. 5d. ($13.72) 
last week. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£10 5s. ($49.88) against £10 ($48.66} last week. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £8 
10s. ($41.36). 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £7 2s. 6d. 
($34.67). 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 92s. 6d. ($22.51) 
against 90s. ($21.89) last week. 

Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, £6 10s. ($31.63). 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, 
£8 ($38.93). 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £8 10s. ($41.36) 
against £8 5s. ($40.14) a week ago. 


Metal Market 


New York, February 24, 1915. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivers 


Copper, New York ——Lead Spelt 
Electro Tin, New St New St 
Feb Lake lytic New York York Louis York Lo 
17 15.25 14.62% 36.1214 3.85 3.75 9.10 
18. 15.25 14.62% 37.25 — 3.85 3.77% 9.2 
1 19.29 14.62% 39.45 85 3.77% 9.50 
20) 25 14.6214 39.50 3.85 3.77% 9.80 9 
23 15.25 14 621, 38.60 S85 , 771 950 4 


Electrolytic copper continues in light demand, but 
the heavy direct or indirect call for export holds up 
Tin is higher following a sharp rise in London which 
has tapered off. Lead is unchanged in New York bu 
higher in St. Louis. The advancing trend of spelte! 
has not halted. No English antimony is coming here 


New York 


Copper..-The demand for home consumption shows 
no betterment. The interest continues to be centered 1! 
Lake which in large quantities is going into munitio: 
of war for export. On February 17 producers red 
their quotation for electrolytic to 14.62%c., cash, N 
York. Prior thereto there had been offerings at 
figure, but it was on the part of second hands. 5 
export business in electrolytic has been done. Salk 
Lake continue at 15.25c., cash, New York, and 
of a good brand at 15.12%c., though there have ! 
few of the latter. The less favored brands have 
down to 14.62%ec. Copper exports this month 
4259 tons. 


; 


Tin.—In the week the tin market gained consid 
able strength, then relaxed, though the market to 
is not by any means weak. Only a moderate am« 
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I ry 


ss has been done. Up to February 18 there 
of spot on the part of sellers who replaced 
they sold by buying nearby future positions, 
naking a good margin of profit. On that. day 
nd it was growing difficult to replace the tin 
posed of, as the holders of nearby future de- 
ild not let go of their holdings and prices 
Spot tin in warehouse was difficult to buy 
on February 19 and despite a feverish de- 
both spot and March and April there were but 
The London market on that day advanced 

ot and £4 on futures, spot closing at £185 and 
at £159, c.i.f. London. Inquiries in New York 


taled 100 tons. On February 20 there was 
isiness at 39.50c. for spot. On February 22 


gain were sharp advances in London, but yes- 
the advances were followed by a sharp break, 
ine on spot Straits being £8. The market here 
ed, became top heavy and sellers were eager t 
ss at about 38.60c. There are indications of 
hipments here of Banca tin. Already sales of a 
have made. Some consumers 

e Banca if they can get it under the price of 
S tin, while some others who use comparatively 

ots will pay a small premium. It is reported 
the Banca tin, which has been stored in 
\r- 


afloat 


e tonnage been 


ne of 
has quite recently been sold to Germany. 
is month total 3180 there is 


tr} 


tons and 


Lead.—The recent action of the principal interest 
cing the price $1 per ton stirred up a good bit 
ness. Toward the end of last week sales were 
3.77\e. to 3.80c., f.o.b. St. Louis. The New 
price is unchanged at 3.85c. The London quota 
day is £20, having advanced 6s. 3d. Feb- 
9. There are indications that there is a greater 
on on the part of London to follow this market 
ever existed before. 


since 


Foreign consumption is 


Spelter.—Under the influence of the scarcity of spot 
earby metal quotations have continued to ad- 
nd to-day they are about 9.50c., New York, and 
Louis, but entirely nominal. Inquiry, both 

and foreign, continues large. 


\ntimony.—English brands are not coming to this 
and prices have continued to advance, though 
d in that direction is slower. Chinese antimony 
d at 18c., duty paid, Hallett’s at 19c. to 20c., and 
’s at 21c. 


Old Metals—The market is fairly good. Dealers’ 
prices have been advanced and are now as fol 


Cents per Ib 


13.00 to 13 { 


wire 
gl i otton 12.001 
VV 1.00 to 2 
n 7 ‘ 
ichine compositiot 11.2 1.7 
br turnings v.2e 9.00 
Chicago 





ARY 23.—Spelter is quoted at 9.30c. to 9.50c. 
the situation is, if anything, more acute. 
e change is to be noted in the new or old metal 
The copper market is still somewhat unset 
gh displaying tendencies to greater firmness. 
evised our prices and quote as follows: Cast- 
pper, 14.50c.; Lake copper, 14.75c., for prompt 


and 


small lots, %c. to 4c. higher; pig tin, car- 
6.875 e.: small lots, 39c.; lead, desilverized, 
d corroding, 4c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 


100 lb. higher; 


ookson’s antimony, 


spelter, 8.70c.; sheet zinc, 
22c., for cask lots; other 
l8e. to 20c. On old metals we quote buying 
than carload lots as follows: Copper 
icible shapes, 11.75c.; copper bottoms, 9.75c.; 
ips, 11.50c.; red brass, 10.25c.; yellow brass, 
lead pipe, 3.25c.; zine, 5.50c.; No. 1, 
nfoil, 30¢.; block tin pipe, ‘ 


1 
or less 


pewter, 


2, 
ood. 
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St. Louis 


FEBRUARY 22.—There has been a « 
excitement in spelter, with the result that the quota 
tion to-day is about 9.25¢ 


lance of 


with no assurance that the 
metal can be had at that figure Lead is higher at 
3.77 ee. Tin is quoted at svc.; Lake copper, Ld5e.; ele 


trolytic copper, 14.90c 21 It 


Sho to 


Cookson’ antimony, 
the Joplin ore market zine blende ranged 
$75 per ton for 60 the 


‘ 
choicest Calamine was 


from 


per cent. with settlement for 


lots as high as $78 higher, 


with the choicest grades bringing $50, while the range 
for 40 per cent. was about $40 to $45. Lead ore wa 
firm at $47 with indications of some advance Scrap 
metals show increased strength and quotatior o-da 
are as follows: Light brass, 6c.; heavy yellow bra 
7.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 9.50 heavy 
copper and copper wire, 10.50¢.: te ie id. .OUC.> Zinc, 
3.50c.; lead, 3.50c.; pewter, - tint 6« 


Stocks 


Fel iary 4. 1915 


and Industrial 
New YORK, 


Iron 


The stock market is now extremely s« tive to war 
news, because of the possibilities growing out of casual 
ties to Ame can ships in the wal one on the British 
and German coasts. Quite a number of industrial 
stocks felt so mut h pressure tnat the committee ot the 
New York Stock Exchar ge havi! ich matter i! 
charge established new minimum prices as follow 
American Car & Foundry common, 40; American Loco 
motive preferred, 80; American Steel Foundries, 24; 
Pressed Steel Car preferred, 94 The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stoc} from Wednesday 
of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follow 
Allis-Cha t I 
Am. Ca oO & 1% 

Ary ‘ p 
Am. ¢ & | 
Am. ¢ & | 

Dt 
Ar 
An Lo pr 
An St alt 
B L 
Bald. Lov 
Reth St. 

tl Stee 

ce. 

y Fu . 
’ e! Ble 
Gt. No. Ore 

(Cert 

? H ‘ 

Dividends 
The International Oxygen Company, 6 per cent 


all outstanding stock of the 


The 


company 


} 


General Electric Company, regula! jarterly, 

yA per cent., payal le Ap. il 16 
The Harbison-Walker Re tories Company, regu 
lar quarterly, % of 1 per cent. on the common stock, 


March 1. 
Mergenthaler 


payable 


The Linotype Company, reg 


quarterly, 21 per cel - payab e Mar h 

The Moline Plow ( ompany, regular larter!\ 1% 
per cent. or the first preferred t , payable March 1 

The National Lead Company, gular larté ‘ 
of 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable Va n 

The New York An Brake ¢ ompany re ilar lal 
terly, 1% per cent., payable March 26 

The Electri Storage Battery Comp ef 

iarterly, 1 per ent. oO t ‘ mon and preferred 

tocks, payable Ap l 

The Thon as Iron A D na me 
time been operating only é t . 
small Alburtis stack, w tart ‘ og tach 
at Hokendau ia, Pa., Ma ! uring the perod 
idleness as many mel a I rie were kent it wo 
relining the furnaces and making ot nec i 
pairs. 

The Clarage Foundry & Mfg. Cor ley 
heating, ventilating and drying apparat : ver 
and fans, Kalamazoo, Mic! has changed ne 4 


the Clarage Fan Compa 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company will 
take over in a few days the entire holdings of the West- 
inghouse Machine Company at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and will operate its works. Some important changes 
among officials of the latter company will soon be made. 


In spite of the depression in the steel trade last 
year, the Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pa., manufac- 
turer of black and galvanized iron and steel sheets, re- 
ports that it employed an average of 372 men, to whom 
$363,000 was paid in wages. Out of 276 working days, 
its plant operated 270, and its total sales were $1,- 
637,000, turning over its capital nearly six times. Its 
total output of black and galvanized sheets was 30,000 
net tons. 


The Ohio Wood Preserving Company, Pittsburgh, 
has secured an order for 20,000 sq. yd. of wood block 
floor for the shops of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company at Easton, Pa. The order was placed through 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York. 


The Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is rebuilding one of its stacks at Hubbard, 
Ohio. It is not rushing work, and the furnace will 
probably not be ready for blast before May 15. 

The American Spiral Spring & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, is making a number of special springs for 
the battleship Pennsylvania, of extra-heavy section 
steel. They will be used for the balanced hatch covers 
on the vessel. The company is also manufacturing a 
lot of springs for the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Is- 


land, Il. 


Reports that the Youngstown Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, which contemplates building an open-hearth steel 
plant at Lowellville, Ohio, had placed contracts for 
most of the equipment and would be making steel in 
about three months, are incorrect. This company 
placed a contract last June with the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, for the steel buildings, and work 
on these ‘s progressing, but no contracts have as yet 
been placed for the rolling equipment. Julian Kennedy, 
Pittsburgh, is consulting engineer for the new plant, 
and all plans have been made under his supervision. It 
is possible that contracts for the equipment may be 
placed in the near future, but this is not certain. 

Bids are being taken for the erection of the three- 
story and basement experimental station to be built 
in Pittsburgh by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The building will be 60 x 239 ft., with two wings, each 
47x 211 ft. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has 
removed the offices of its recently organized automo- 
bile equipment department from its main works at 
East Pittsburgh to Shadyside Station on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Pittsburgh, where they will be located 
in the building devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Westinghouse automobile equipment. This depart- 
ment was organized January 1, with G. Brewer Griffin 
as manager in charge. 

The population of Youngstown and East Youngs- 
town, according to the 1915 directory just issued, is 
110,596. It is estimated that the Mahoning Valley has 
lost 1000 men owing to industrial conditions sinee the 
1914 census was taken. While sixth in population in 
the State, Youngstown is rated third in industrial im- 
portance, Cleveland and Cincinnati preceding it, ac- 
cording to the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Sanderson & Porter, 52 William street, New York, 
are engineers for the Parkersburg, Marietta & Inter- 
urban Railway Company, which will build a 5000-kw. 
steam turbine plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Erie Stove & Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., has 
plans in preparation for a one and three-story factory 
which it will erect at Twentieth and German streets, 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


The Penn Electric Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., will 
erect a factory of brick and steel construction to cost 
approximately $75,000, on a site adjacent to its plant 
which was destroyed by fire about two months ago. 
Additional machinery and equipment will be required. 


February 25, 19); 
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Spelter Exports Compared 


The first concern of the domestic user of 
the present acute stage of the market has }, 
rally, the continuance of his own supply. In 
back of this anxiety is the interest, for wi 
appears never before to have been a simila 
in knowing how much spelter is actually goin, 
That there is justification for this interest j 
from a comparison of exports of spelter i) 
1914, beginning with July, following which, ; 
year, the unparalleled foreign demand began 
‘rom the Government statement of exports of 
zine in the form of pigs, bars, plates and sh 
take the following figures, converted into gros 


ee -.06 bh o4 bade OO ois eee ee D5 
August . noeeoesevencesececinme ds 3,079 
PEO ‘Sows yccawrtckeenteaskan 17,005 
COG Sh ch acwes von dawn eee sus 9,160 
RIE RO er ees oe 11,381 
December haw wre deta chen SE Obaa 16,854 
12 mos. ended Dec. .31.........0.- 07,770 


Our South American Trade 


The Department of Commerce has issued special 
monthly statement No. 21, showing the value of imports 
from and exports to certain specified South Americar 
countries in the month of December, 1913 and 1914, 
and in the twelve months ended December, 191 
1914, as follows: 

Imports 





December — ——Twelve Months 
1913 1914 1913 1914 
From 
Argentina $4,569,424 $2,870,991 $25,575,667 $56,274,246 
Brazil 14,178,032 9,300,331 100,947,735 95,000,622 
Chile ‘ 2,486,934 1,655,997 29,553,823 24,238,713 
Peru 1,164,345 $41,153 10,824,587 11,269,941 
Uruguay 176,495 $4,619 1,860,609 9,597,168 
Exports 
To 
Argentina ..$4,737.855 $1,521,348 $54,980,415 $27,127,958 
Brazil 2,128,097 1,431,998 39,901,203 2: 
Chik 1,917,901 295,178 16,616,912 : 
PU so eh eee 694,478 552,598 7,608,916 5,876,487 
Uruguay 518,886 286,479 7,617,110 4,153,438 


At the annual meeting, February 18, the stockhold- 
ers of the Metallurgic Engineering Company, Chicago, 
adopted a recommendation of the directors that the 
name of the company be changed to the Snyder Elec 
tric Furnace Company. Proper steps have been taker 
to put the change of name into effect. It was felt that 
the old name did not properly describe the company’s 
business and was confusing to the public. No change 
has occurred in the personnel of the company. The offi- 
cers are: Frederick T. Snyder, president; Carl H. 
Booth, vice-president; W. K. Booth, secretary; F. ©. 
3erggren, treasurer. The main office will continue to 
be located at 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, [1] 

The annual report of Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., and 
subsidiary companies, for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1914, states that sales in the year declined about 
11 per cent. while factory operations decreased 44 per 
cent., the latter condition being caused by the excess 


in inventory of 1913. The organization’s working 
capital decreased $577,275 in the year. The net In- 
222 in 


come in the year was $2,085,079, against $4,104,222 in 
1913 and $4,365,678 in 1912. There was a deficit of 
$562,916 in the year as compared with a surplus 0! 
$1,456,227 in the fiscal year 1913 and $2,388,808 in 1912. 

The La Follette Iron Company, La Follette, Tenn., 
because of its inability to turn iron in its yards into 
cash, has been embarrassed to the extent of seeking 
a receivership, although understood to be solvent. Neil 
Robinson, Charleston, W. Va., receiver also for the 
La Follette Coal, Iron & Railway Company, has been 
appointed receiver. 


The Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, 2! 
a recent meeting of its directors, decided to increase 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $2,000,000. After 
the increase is ratified at a meeting of its stockholders, 
March 15, steps will be taken toward a number of plant 
improvements. 











High Blast Heats in Mesaba Practice’ 


Heat 


Economies Secured 


with Higher Blast 


Temperatures for Melting Mesaba Ores—The 
Influence of Clean Washed Gas on Stove Capacity 


—BY WALTER MATHESIUSt 


lhe use of high blast heats on furnaces melting 
Mesaba ores is still the exception, the average blast 

peratures carried on Mesaba stacks seldom 
reaching 1100 deg. F. Since higher blast tempera- 
tures did not seem to offer great advantages in the 
smelting of Mesaba ores, investments in hot-blast 
toves were not as attractive to the furnace man as 

or-saving devices and means of obtaining greater 
nnages. The effect of this preference is keenly 
it the present time. It has brought about the 
ar situation, that the majority of our furnace 
plants lack modern and efficient stove equipment. 
endeavor to obtain results, even with inade- 
iate equipment, we find that, at many plants, the 
ves are worked far beyond their capacity. This 
eads, in many instances, to a situation in which 
the coke saving in the furnace is offset by the losses 
‘heat carried away in the waste gases escaping 
from the overburdened stoves. Quite frequently, 
\) per cent. and more of the total gas production 
s used in heating the blast, thereby seriously cur- 
ng the amount of gas available for conversion 
to power. The more efficiently this power is gen- 
erated, and the greater the demand for it, the higher 
ecomes the value of the furnace gases, and the 
more necessary it is to economize the gas used in 
ne stoves. 

There are furnace plants which have raised their 
last temperature to an average of 1000 to 1100 
deg. F. and are obtaining very low fuel consump- 
tion with Mesaba ores, by means of good furnace 
ines, suitable coke, correct distribution, and other 
essentials. In confirmation of this point, during 
the last year, the blast temperatures at two of the 
Bessemer furnaces at the South Chicago plant of 

Illinois Steel Company were raised above the 
\00-deg. line, and for many months temperatures 
irom 1100 to 1300 deg. F. were employed, with the 
result that the coke consumption was reduced to 
xtraordinarily low figures without causing any 
perating difficulties. Data from the practice of 

‘se furnaces supporting this fact are included in 
the paper. The problem of adapting furnace lines, 
raw materials, and operation to the new practice 
having been proved capable of solution, efficient 
generation, through suitable stove construc- 
and operation, is of paramount interest today. 


STOVE CONSTRUCTION 


in an 


} ‘ 


When at an existing furnace plant the use of 
ner blast temperatures is contemplated, the 
mplest means is often deemed to be an enlarge- 
nt of the stove capacity by building an addi- 
nal stove. This will, of course, increase the avail- 
ble heating surface and produce a higher blast 
‘emperature, but not without considerably decreas- 
the efficiency of the hot-blast equipment. In 

te of the several] disadvantages, many blast 
irnace managers have decided that the erection of 
‘fifth stove is the best means of increasing their 
‘ove-capacity, for two obvious reasons: (1) be- 
ma paper presented at the meeting of the American 

te of Mining Engineers, New York City, February 15, 


With Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, Hl. 


7 


or 


cause it can often be done with practically no other 
changes to existing equipment; and (2) because it 
insures a greater regularity of blast temperature. 

For instance, where five are available, 
it is possible periodically to cool off each unit com 
pletely for cleaning the checker work, 
loss of heat to the blast furnace. It is also claimed 
for this practice that each stove can be cooled with- 
out decreasing the blast temperature on the furnace, 


stov es 


without any 


considerably lower than is otherwise possible; and 
that thus the heat interchange from gas to checker 
work and from checker work to blast becomes more 
active, resulting in lower stack temperatures and 
better efficiency. That the possibility of periodically) 
cleaning each stove without heat losses to the fur 
nace is a considerable advantage over the old prac 
tice is not disputed. Still, the five-stove practice, 
like any practice with dirty gas, entails the tre- 
mendous disadvantage that each stove has to be 
completely cooled off when its turn for cleaning 
comes. In many instances these disturbances lead 
to the actual breaking down of the brick work, and 
always hasten the final destruction of the lining. 
Mechanical cleaning, too, injures the stove lining, 
especially the top checkers and the combustion 
chamber, where the flue dust carried in with the 
gas sinters, often melts and fuses with the brick 
work. 

While it appears that having a fifth stove avail- 
able is beneficial to the furnace practice, in allow 
ing the regular maintenance of higher heats, yet 
this benefit is gained at the expense of stove effi- 
ciency, because the chief evil has not been removed, 
namely, the accumulation of flue dust in the stove 
checkers, which constitutes the greatest impedi- 
ment to efficiency in stove practice. The only way 
to eliminate this definitely is to prevent the flue 
dust from entering the stoves, i.e., to wash the gas 
thoroughly. 


GAS WASHING IMPORTANT IN MESABA PRACTICE 


In Mesaba practice the washing of the gas is 
specially important, and it is incomparably more 
beneficial than in furnaces melting hard ores. This 
is mainly for two reasons. By reason of the fineness 
of the ores and the fast rate of driving customary 
at Mesaba stacks, the amount of flue dust produced 
is high, and most of it is a very fine powder, which 
cannot be eliminated from the gas by any existing 
dust catcher. Hence the clogging of the checker 
openings proceeds very rapidly in Mesaba practice. 
On the other hand, the top temperature of Mesaba 
furnaces being comparatively low, the loss of sen- 
sible heat, which always accompanies the washing 
of the gas, is reduced to a minimum, and is offset 
many times by the elimination of the water vapor 
and the resulting concentration of the combustible 
constituents of the comparatively lean gas. 

But while, in Mesaba practice, conditions with- 
out exception favor the use of washed gas, there 
may be considerable room for argument to the con- 
trary in the case of furnaces working on coarser 
and harder, especially magnetite, ores. The flue 
dust carried out by the gases from such furnaces 
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may be small in quantity, and of such a nature as 
to be easily and sufficiently eliminated in the dust 
catcher. Furthermore, by reason of the high tem- 
perature of the rich top gases, the loss of sensible 
heat through washing becomes serious, and may 
eventually justify a decision against the installation 
of a wet-washing arrangement. 

Notwithstanding this exception, it is the use of 
washed gas which has made possible the construc- 
tion of stove linings with a view to stability and 
heat economy only, and without regard to the con- 
sideration of stove cleaning, which, if the gas be 
dirty, must become the prime factor in determining 
the checker-work construction. The checker open- 
ings, which, where unwashed gas is used, are usu- 
ally 9 in. square, can, with washed gas, readily be 
reduced to as small a size as the draft will allow. 
The checker walls, which, with unwashed gas, are 
not considered safe when less than 3 in. in thickness, 
can now be reduced to the limit set by the size of 
checker openings as determined by the proper rela- 
tion of total brick volume to surface, and by the 
ability of the brick manufacturer to produce a 
strong, substantial firebrick. In this way the heat- 
ing surface of the checker work is increased, for 
instance, more than 50 per cent. by reducing the 
checker openings from 9 to 4 in., and the thickness 
of the checker walls from 3 to 2.5 in. At the same 
time this construction eliminates the dead portion 
of the brick work, in the center of the thicker 
checker walls, which does not participate in the heat 
exchange. By using washed gas and changing the 
stove linings along the lines indicated above, any 
furnace plant can increase the heating capacity of 
its stove equipment without adding to the radiating 
surface. In many cases an increase which will fully 
meet all heat requirements can thus be obtained. 

With higher stove temperatures, better insula- 
tion of the stove shell gains importance. It can 
be obtained by making the outer brick walls thicker, 
and using for them two kinds of brick: a porous 
kind of highly insulating quality, next to the shell; 
and, inside of this, a course of common firebrick 
(except in the combustion chamber, where a lining 
of highly refractory brick is required). Under no 
circumstances should the depth of the insulating 
wall be sacrificed to the desire of increasing the 
heating surface. To get an idea of the heat saving 
which can be expected from a better insulation, one 
has only to consider that in most stove plants the 
radiation losses amount to fully 20 per cent. of the 
total heat generated. 

If sufficient heating capacity cannot be obtained 
within shells of a given size, the only remedy is 
to enlarge them, by increasing either the hight 
or the diameter. In building new stoves a larger 
diameter should be chosen; and on existing units 
an increase in hight is generally feasible and suf- 
ficient. 


COMBUSTION OF WASHED GAS 


In almost all cases where the change has been 
made from unwashed to washed gas, difficulties 
have been encountered, due to the slower ignition 
of the latter. The cold and apparently wet gas 
would not ignite opposite the gas and air inlets, and 
the flame would burn only in the upper parts of the 
combustion chamber and often during its downward 
passage through the checker openings. Stoves 
would look dark and cold at the bottom of the com- 
bustion chamber, and, in extreme cases, even a large 
excess of air would not free the stack gases entirely 
from carbon monoxide. 

Where such difficulties have seriously interfered 
with the operation, and could not be overcome by 
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adapting the stove practice to the new . 
their cause has generally been either j; 


ficient 

washing or inadequate drying of the gas. ve 
Both these conditions cannot be remed:: | at the 
stoves and will always injure the stove effi «ney py 
increasing the amount of inert gases assing 
through the stove during the heating period, de. 
creasing the temperature of combustion ani rajs 
ing the amount and temperature of the waste gases 
i.e., the stack loss. The place to elimin: hone 
evils is at their source, the gas-washing and d; ing 


plant. 
However, it cannot be denied that even with 
satisfactory washing and drying, it is genera}) 
more difficult to achieve quick ignition with cold 
washed gas than with hot gas. This difficulty, dye 
primarily to the loss of sensible heat, becomes more 
serious with a decreasing percentage of combusti- 
bles in the gas. At plants running on regular low. 
silicon grades of iron, and a low coke rate, such cop- 
ditions may require special attention, and sometimes 
special devices. To remedy this evil, various ar- 
rangements have been proposed, among them the 
preheating of the gas or air, or both, by the waste 
gases, in heat interchangers. Nearly all such reme- 
dies require a complicated installation, which is un- 
desirable and, under most conditions, unnecessary. 
In most cases, a properly constructed burner an- 
swering these requirements is all that is needed. 


METHODS OF BURNING GAS 


Very efficient burners of a modified Bunsen type 
have recently been introduced, which, without be 
ing complicated in design, give an excellent mixture 
of air and gas. They utilize the method of first 
mixing primary air and gas outside of the stove 
before the point of combustion is reached, and then 
introducing the secondary air in the proportion re- 
quired for complete combustion. In this manner 
a high flame temperature is reached, and all of the 
carbon monoxide is burned with a much smaller 
excess of air than is possible with the ordinary 
type of burner. However, where the size of stoves 
is entirely inadequate, or relining is not possible in 
the immediate future, a new method of forced com- 
bustion is suggested as the proper solution. 

This method, originating in Germany, and now 
being tried at several American plants, consists of 
blowing air into the gas burner with sufficient force 
so as to burn the mixture of gas and air under 
pressure within the stove. This not only insures a 
quicker combustion, but also causes a much greater 
volume of gas and air to enter the stove than could 
be drawn in by the chimney draft alone. It is 
claimed, and experiments tend to show, that in this 
manner practically as much heat can be stored in 
the stove in one hour as can be taken out by the 
blast in the same length of time. If this claim 
can be established, it is evident that radiation losses 
will be greatly reduced, since only two stoves in 
place of the present four would be required. The 
cost of installing and operating a fan appears to 
be a very small item, when compared to the first 
cost, repairs, and maintenance of two hot-blast 
stoves. 

But the installation of a good stove burner is by 
no means the cure of all evils. Constant watchful- 
ness on the part of the furnace management and 
crews is required to keep the three variables, £45, 
air, and draft, always properly adjusted. The !m- 
portance of strict supervision cannot be over-estl- 
mated. The aim should always be to complete the 
combustion in the lower part of the chamber; the 
shorter the flame the higher will be its temperé 
ture, and the brighter also the appearance of the 
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istion chamber walls, which can readily serve 
a guide for the operator. If the combustion 
ber is roomy enough to permit a free develop- 
of the flame, the danger of overheating and 
ng the parts of the walls opposite the burner 
mote. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GASES 


‘roper combustion having been achieved, the 
step is to distribute the gases correctly over 

the entire heating surface, and to bring them into 
the closest contact with the brick work, there to give 
their heat as uniformly and completely as pos- 
To facilitate proper gas distribution, many ar- 
rangements have been proposed and applied to the 
eriginal designs of both side and center-combustion 
oves. Most of these devices have achieved but lit- 
tle, so long as unwashed gas was used. The deposi- 
1 of flue dust on top of the checker work would, 

n the course of a few weeks, bring gas circulation 
1 complete standstill in a large percentage of the 
-hecker openings. Through the remainder of the 
penings the gas would flow with increased speed, 
ing only a small part of the total heating sur- 


Heat Balance Shee 
Generated 

Per 
By B.t.u cent 
istion C to CO ¢ 3,995,000 31.1 
istion C to COs 6,754,000 52.6 
st (heat content).... : 2,057,000 16.0 
of the air in hot blast (heat content) $2,900 0.3 
12,848,000 100.0 


face with little chance for proper heat exchange, 
and with correspondingly high stack temperature as 
result. 

With the introduction of washed gas, this con- 
tion is changed completely. The checker work 
in now be relied upon to retain its original free 
area throughout a whole furnace campaign, or at 
least for a number of years. The proper distribu- 
tion of the gas and the correct regulation of the 
draft now become a problem of the utmost impor- 

nce. Researches which have been carried on in 
recent years seem to indicate that on a large num- 
ber of stoves the deficiency in this respect is serious, 
affecting in some cases over 50 per cent. of the total 
heating surface. Such conditions can now be read- 

and reliably investigated and adjusted. 


ADVANTAGE OF CLEAN CHECKERS 


That the heat transmission to and from the 
k work is not impaired any longer by a flue-dust 
ting on the brick surface, is another important 
benefit derived from the use of washed gas. In the 
ler parts of the stove, this coating appeared in 
the form of a spongy, porous insulating covering, 
and in the hotter parts, reacted with the brick work 
‘orm an iron silicate glaze of low heat conductiv- 
This danger being eliminated, the ability to 


Withstand such chemical attacks is no longer re- 

iired for a good stove brick; and the manufacturer 
an now concentrate his efforts exclusively upon the 
. lopment of a standard quality, which will com- 


bine strength and elasticity with highest heat-stor- 
ing capacity, conductivity, and infusibility. 
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Great progress along these lines has been made 
in recent years through the manufacture of 
machine-pressed brick, the practical service oi 
which is the most convincing argument against the 
old idea that a checker work must have pores for 
retaining the heat, instead of the property of taking 
up and giving off the heat quickly. Such pressed 
brick will permit a considerable decrease in thick 
ness of the checker walls, without endangering the 
building strength of the brick work. 

Used in conjunction with smaller checker open- 
ings, it will enable us to obtain within a given stove 
shell the maximum heating surface with the largest 
brick volume and the highest ratio of active brick 
surface to total free space. This means the most 
intimate contact between the brick work and gas 
or air; and, together with concentrated combustion, 
correct gas and air distribution and draft regula- 
tion, will result in the lowest stack temperatures 
and highest and most uniform blast heats; that is 
to say, in efficient stove operation. 


HEAT CALCULATIONS 


The exceedingly favorable practice which has 
been obtained recently on Mesaba furnaces by the 


One Ton of Prod 
‘ 
B 
Reduction of FeO 6.1 
Reduction of Fe.©, 


Reduction of MnO 


Reduction of P.O 
Reduction of SiO, 


Calcination of carbonates 
Dissociation of moisturs 
Carried off with the iron 
Carried off with the slag 
Carried off with the dry top ge 
Carried off with the moisture 
Radiation, cooling water, and u 
Total 


use of higher heats, lends new and special interest 
to the theoretical side of the fuel-economy question. 
Research along these lines so far has not been very 
extensive in Mesaba practice, and it is to be hoped 
that the recent practical progress will give a new 
impulse also to scientific investigations. 

Examinations of existing furnace conditions in 
different localities appear to be of first importance; 
and as a contribution of this character a thermal! 
analysis has been prepared of the performance of 
No. 4 blast furnace at the South works of the 
Illinois Steel Co., during the month of June, 1914. 

These data of practice, and the calculations em- 
ployed for the establishment of the heat balance, 
are then presented very clearly and in detail in the 
paper. In these calculations, analysis of the top 
gases showed 22.3 parts CO. and 22.4 parts CO 
by weight, from which it is derived that each ton 
of gas carries 0.0608 ton of CO, and 0.0960 ton of 
CO. From the record of the burden as charged, 
and other simple deductions, the calculation of which 
is worked out fully, the accompanying tabulation of 
weights of materials passing through the furnace 
is obtained 


Material 1 ge . , 
Burden 1.64 1.827 YY 
Limestone 6.154 a a5 = 
Coke 13,006 “7 
Product (including scrap) 17.21% 
Slag 7.811 a4 
Flue dust 691 
Blast (excluding moisture) 51.592 » § 6.67 
Moisture in biast.... 49 0G 021 aq 
Top gas (excluding moisture) 72.3480 $172 , 28G 


Moisture in gas 
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From the average analysis of the product show- 
ing the elements contained and their percentages, 
and from the record of the oxide combinations in 
which these elements existed in the charges, to- 
gether with their respective weights per ton of 
product, it is shown that the reduction of the 
oxides entering into one ton of product required 
7,107,200 B.t.u. These calculations and a similar 
consideration of the other factors result in the 
accompanying heat balance sheet for one ton of 
product. 


McKeesport Tin Flate Company to Expand 


ThevMcKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKee-port, 
Pa., which now has a plant of 22 hot tin mills, ha 
decided, to add 20 more. It will then have the largest 
single tin-plate plant in the world. The company built 
its first plant in 1902, having 10 mills, and added 12 
in 1909. It owns 17 acres, on part of which the present 
plant is located, and the new mills will be built on the 
remainder of the site. The new 20 hot mills will each 
be 28 in. in diameter, and there will be 21 stands of 
cold mills of three sizes, these being stepped down. 
These mills will be rope driven, and five new engines, 
50 x 60 in., of the Corliss type, with rope drive, will be 
added, two of the present engines to be dismantled. 
The company will also install 3000-hp. water-tube boil 
ers, equipped with automatic stokers, also a 600-kw 
electric generator. There will also be added 20 doubling 
shears, 20 squaring shears, 20 hand-fired heating fur- 
naces and seven stoker-fired double annealing furnaces. 
The new crane equipment will consist of nine 20-ton and 
three 5-ton electric cranes. 

A concrete retaining wall will be built along the 
Youghiogheny River side of the plant, 100 ft. in length. 
The present trackage system is to be materially changed. 
and a 150-ton track scale will be installed. A new steel 
building, 300 x 800 ft., equipped with several crane run- 
ways, will be built, which will contain the bar storage 
house, the sheet and pair furnaces, the hot and cold 
mills, the annealing furnaces, and the opening and 
pickling departments. The present warehouse is in 
line with the tinning department, and part of this 
warehouse will contain the new tinning department, 
which will have 30 four-roll tinning sets. A new ware- 
house, 50 x 400 ft., will be built, and also an addition to 
the present boiler house to contain the new boilers. 
About 2500 tons of steel will be used in the new 
buildings. 

At present the company has a capacity of about 
1,800,000 boxes of tin plate per year, but the new mill: 
will increase the output to about 3,000,000 boxes per 
year. S. Diescher & Sons, consulting engineers, Farm 
ers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. who built the original 
plant in 1902, and made the plans for the mills added 
in 1912, will make the plans for the new mills and will 
have entire charge of the construction work. 

The capital stock of the company has been increased 
from $1.200.000 to $3,000,000. bonds to the amount of 
$1.800,000 having been issued. to bear 5 per cent. in- 
terest, and all of which have been sold, mostly to the 
present stockholders. Work on the new mills will start 
at an early date, it being the intention to award con- 
tracts for the equipment as soon as possible. The 
officers of the company are: E. P. Crawford, president; 
E. P. Douglas. vice-president: G. V. Parkins, secretary; 
W. L. Curry, treasurer; H. M. Clark. auditor and assis- 
tant treasurer; J. E. Lauck. general manager, and J. C. 
Smith, chairman of the executive committee 


Ferroalloys shipped into Italy in 1913 were 106,649 
metric tons and in 1912, 94,485 tons, the sources being 
Austria, France, Germany and Great Britain. In each 
case Germany contributed the most. Up to August 1, 
1914, 57.003 tons had been received, 23,317 tons coming 
from Austria and 19,605 tons from Great Britain. The 
total to October 1 was 67,574 tons, only 10,571 tons 
coming during three months of the war. Of this Aus- 
tria sent 1307 tons, France 3 tons, Germany 2652 tons 
and Great Britain 6102 tons. 


- 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube Plans 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
town, Ohio, has made tentative plans for large a. 
to its extensive works. The additions contemp|, 
as follows: Two merchant bar mills; one sheare:| 
mill to supplement the universal plate mill 
chiefly for the manufacture of skelp in larg: 
additional sheet mills; four jobbing mills fo; 
sheets; hot mills for the manufacture of tin plat 
sibly some minor units. These proposed additio; 
take care of about 25,000 tons per month of semi-! 
product, such as sheet bars, billets, slabs and 
With these mills added to its prevent plant th 
pany would be able to finish all its own prod 
market. 

In addition, the company has decided to ere 
tery of by-product coke ovens. These oven 
erected with a view to producing approximately 
tons of coke per month. They will be erected ; 
the rod mills at Struthers, Ohio, and will be of th 
design and equipment. 

It is likely that the first new work to be don 
be the building of the by-product coke ovens. Enginee: 
have been at work on the plans for the new finishi) 
mills above enumerated for more than a year, but no 
time has been set for their erection, and it is not likely 
that they will be started this year. 


ished 


Wheeling Steel & Iron Company’s Year 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Wheeiing 
Steel & Iron Company was held in Wheeling, W. Va., 
last week. Isaac M. Scott, president, submitted a re 
port of the operations of the company for the yea 
ended December 31, 1914, which showed that net profits 
for the year were $278,266.80, or about 4% per cent. 
yn the capital stock of the company. Payrolls for the 
year aggregated $1,750,000. Dividends paid aggre 
gated $361,678, as against $399,632 in 1913. The 
urplus is $2,370,414. The average production of the 
ompany’s plants for the year was about 25 per cent. 
less than in 1913, or about 65 per cent. of the capacity. 
The stockholders re-elected the board of directors, as 
follows: E. W. Oglebay, €. R. Hubbard, H. Hornbrook, 
W. A. Isett. William F. Stifel, George E. Stifel, Edward 
Hazlett, B. W. Peterson, J. J. Holloway, Robert Hazlett, 
Ii. C. Ewing, F. W. Henderson and I. M. Scott. 

As already noted in these columns, a project has 
heen under way for some time to consolidate the ir 
terests of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company and the 
LaBelle Iron Works of Steubenville, Ohio. No report 
was made on this matter. It is very uncertain as to 
whether the project will go through. 


At the second monthly dinner and educational meet- 
ing held by the employees of the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, February 13, A. G. 
Wicks, safety engineer for the American Steel & W ire 
Company, gave an interesting and instructive lecture ll- 
lustrated with stereopticon views showing the safety first 
and welfare work of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Among the pictures shown was one of particular 
interest, illustrating two Cleveland cranes, which the 
speaker said were the first cranes installed by the cor- 
poration fully equipped with every modern safety fea- 
ture. Five prizes were awarded to the workmen of the 
plant for suggestions made during the month that 
could be put to practical use by the company. The 
suggestion contest will be continued for six months. 


A new process for detinning has been discovered by 
Wallace Savage, who states that at a temperature 
below 68 deg. F. and preferably at 32 deg. F., a coating 
of white tin can be changed to the non-adherent gray 
tin by the catalytic action of gray tin when applied in 
the form of a slimy mixture with a solution of ™ 
ammonium chloride. The mixture recommended | 
about 2500 Ib. of gray tin with a solution of 10 |b. of 
tin ammonium chloride in 100 gallons of water. The 
coated material may be moved through the slime ° 
agitation may be employed. 
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WarRD LEONARD, inventor of the Ward Leonard 
syste if electrically driving rolling mills, mine hoists 
evators, died of apoplexy on the evening of 
Fe iry 18 at the Hotel Astor, New York, as he was 

participate in the annual dinner of the Amer- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, of which he was 
ector. He was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
i, and was graduated in 1883 at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1884 he became one of 
s A. Edison’s personal staff of four engineers to 
luce the Edison central-station system. In 1887 
vas made general superintendent of the Western 
Light Company at Chicago, and in 1888 and 
was senior partner of Leonard & Izard, at 
Chicago, a firm which installed central-station plants 
.ctric railroads in various parts of the United 
The firm being bought out by the parent Edi- 
interests, Mr. Leonard became general manager of 
ight and power department of these interests for 
United States and Canada, with headquarters in 
New York City. In 1891 he resigned to establish his 
ndependent manufacturing business, which is still 
perating as the Ward Leonard Electric Company at 
sronxville, N. Y. Mr. Leonard had devoted himself prin- 
pally to experimental work and the patenting of his 
aggregating in all more than 100. They 
ided gasoline-electric trucks, transmission gearing 
motor cars, and automatic electric lighting systems 
railroad trains and motor cars. He was probably 
rst engineer seriously to advocate high-tension 
ngle-phase traction for heavy railway work. 
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\RTHUR KEEN, distinguished among steel manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, is dead. Mr. Keen attained 
prominent place in British industry not so much 
reason of a knowledge of manufacture, although he 
widely known as a manufacturer, but by virtue 
is eminent ability as a business organizer. Asso- 
ting himself with an American of inventive genius, 
Watkins, under the name of Watkins & Keen, a 
ess was developed in the manufacture of nuts and 
ts which subsequently became the Patent Nut & Bolt 
mpany. By a series of amalgamations, extending 
a period of years, with this company as the 
lation, Mr. Keen through his exceptional capacity 
asping the problems of business and his energy 
ight together the firm of Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
Ltd., of whose executive board he was chairman. 
ompany and its predecessors had acquired ex- 
ve coal mines and mills in Wales and the capital 
epresented aggregated £5,000,000. Arthur Keen 
an active interest in the politics of Great Britain 
was a leader of the Liberal party. He was also 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute and of the 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


tute 


' O. GOULD, general superintendent of the works 

Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y., died 
ry 19 in a Buffalo hospital, aged 57 years. He 
brother of Charles A. Gould of New York City, 
ent of the company. He leaves his widow and 


ons 


‘MAS LYNCH, a retired manufacturer of gas en- 
lied February 16 at his home, Bay Ridge, Brook- 
N. Y., aged 72 years. He was a native of Eng- 
it had been a resident of Brooklyn for 40 years. 


VILLIAM F, GuRLEY, manufacturer of surveying in- 
ents, Troy, N. Y., died in Atlantic City, N. J., 
iry 18, aged 55 years. 


NARD MCLAUGHLIN, of the Craig Foundry Com- 


Brooklyn, N. Y., died February 14, aged 54 


eign-built vessels admitted to American regis- 
to February 19, 1915, have numbered 129, with 
UY gross tons. 
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Trade Commission Nominated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1915.—The Presi 
dent has nominated for members of the Federal Trade 
Commission Joseph E. Davies, of 
N. Hurley, of Illinois; William J. Harris, of Georgia: 
William H. Parry, of Seattle, Wash., and George Rub 
lee, of Cornish, N. H. At the last moment, Mr. Rublee 
was substituted for George L. Record, of New Jersey, 
whose selection, foreshadowed some time ago, was the 
subject of numerous protests based upon his advanced 
views on certain economic questions. In forwarding 
these nominations to the Senate, the Administratio: 
gave out certain data with regard to the candidate 
part as follows: 

Joseph Edward Davies, Madison, Wis., born in 1876, 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and was 
admitted to the bar in 1901. He practiced law until 
1913, when he was appointed Commissioner of Cor 
porations. This bureau 
mission and it 


Wisconsin; Edward 


will be absorbed the « 
understood that Mr. Davies, who 
nominated for the seven year term, will be chairman. 

Edward Nash Hurley, Chicago, was born in 1864, 
and was educated in the public schools. He was em 
ployed as engineer on the Burlington Railroad up to 
1888, when he became a traveling salesman and later 
manager of the United States Metallic Packing Com 
pany. He afterward became identified with the pneu 
matic tool industry and was organizer, president and 
treasurer of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago. Disposing of his interests in that company, 
he engaged for six years in farming and stock raising 
and in 1913 was appointed by the Secretary of 
merce as a trade commissioner the Latin 
republics. 

William Julius Harris, of Georgia, was born in 1868, 
was graduated from the University of Georgia and has 
been engaged in the fire insurance business in Atlanta 
and Cedartown, Ga. He was appointed Director of th 
Census in July, 1913. 

William H. Parry, Seattle, Wash., was born in 
and was graduated from Columbia University, New 
York City. He later engaged in newspaper work, be 
coming editor of the Seattle Post Intelligencer. li 
addition, he is managing a shipbuilding plant on the 
Pacific coast and is treasurer of the city of Seattle 

George Rublee, Cornish, N. H., was born in 1868, 

a graduate of Harvard and practiced law until 191 

when he retired and has given his attentio 
mainly to economic questions. During the last he 
was a member of the special committee of the United 
States Chamber of trust 
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The law creating the Federal Trade Commission 
requires that not more than three members of the con 
mission shall be of any one political party. Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Hurley and Mr. Harris are Democrats; Mr. Rublee 


is of the Progressive party, and Mr 
Republican party, is more generall; 
Progressive inclinations. W. L. ¢ 


Parry, while of the 
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The Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, held 
its annual meeting February 13 at which the following 
officers were elected: President, Henry E. Bullock; 
vice-president and treasurer, James E. Bullock; secre 
tary, William J. Akin. These, with C. F. Drozeski and 
J. R. Steneck, constitute the directorate. The custom 
ary financial report showed the results of the year’ 


operations to have been profitable, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable conditions. Out of the year’s earni 
declared the usual dividend, while a substantia! 
was carried to surplus 


igs Was 
balance 


sccount. 
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The Lea-Courtenay Company, 90 West street, New 
York, announces that increased business makes it ad 
visable to establish its own Chicago branch for the sale 
of its high duty turbine pumping machinery. This line 
has been handled in Chicago territory for several years 
by the Maher & Byrne Company, Otis Building. Mr. 


Maher resigned from the latter company January 1 and 
now becomes associated with the Lea-Courtenay Com- 
pany as its Chicago manager, with offices in the Conway 
Building. 
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W. L. Saunders, President Mining Engineers 


The election of William L. Saunders to the presi- 
dency of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
which occurred February 16, invites attention to his 
active career and the varied fields in which he has 
rendered signal service. Civics and public welfare, as 
well as engineering, manufacturing and commerce, have 
benefited from his ability to grasp the broader scope 
of affairs and his willingness to give freely of his talent 
to help solve the problems of the day. It has been 
aid of him that with all the pressure on his time he 
never fails to give ear in a friendly, democratic manner 
to those who approach him on worthy matters, and that 
his faculty of handling people is in accord with the 





WILLIAM L. SAUNDERS 


force he uses not only in imparting good to things, but 
in laying bare the good already in them. 
Mr. Saunders was born November 1, 1856, at Colum 


bus, Ga., the son of William Trebell Saunders, D.D., of 


Norfolk, Va., and Eliz Morton Saunders. He is a nephew 
of Robert Saunders, who was president of William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania with the 
3.8. in 1876, and from the university received 
the degree of Sc.D. in 1911. In 1878 he was engineer 
for the National Storage Company, New York harbor. 
Later he was in charge of the hydrographic work in 
connection with the building of the ship canal from 
the New York main channel to Black Tom Island on 
the New Jersey shore. In 1881 he became engineer for 
the Ingersoll Rock Drill Company and later secretary, 
vice-president and president of the Ingersoll-Sergeant 


same 


Drill Company. He wa; formerly president and is now 
chairman of the board of directors of Ingersoll Rand 
Company. Others of his connections include the fol- 


lowing: President and director of the Rand Drill Com 
pany and director of the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, Edison-Saunders Compressed Air Company, In 
ternational Harvester Company of New Jersey, Inter 
national Harvester Corporation, Milliken Bros., Inc., 
and Peoples’ National Bank of Westfield, N. J. He 
invented apparatus for drilling rock under water and 
the Ingersoll track and bar channelers and gadders for 
quarrying stone. 

Mr. Saunders was twice elected mayor of North 
Plainfield, N. J., and is a member of the New Jersey 
Harbor Commission, to which post he was appointed 
by President Woodrow Wilson. . He is president of the 
Machinery Club of the City of New York, a director 
of India House, New York, and a member of the En- 
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gineers’ and Aero clubs of New York. He is ¢} 
of several books and pamphlets on the appli 
compressed air to mining and rock drilling has 
alse written on governmental and business 
In 1886 he married, at Narragansett Pier, R. | 
Louise Gaston, who died in 1906. 


tr 


Eivind Erichsen, M.E., who has been engay 
the Allied Machinery Company of America, 55 W 
street, New York, as its Russian representative 
sail, en route to Petrograd, February 27. 


William H. Hart has retired from the pre: 
of the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and ha 
been made chairman of the board of directors, a new 
office created at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
His son, George P. Hart, for 12 years vice-president, 
has been elected president; E. Allen Moore, vice-presj- 
dent; L. Hoyt Pease, treasurer; H. B. Humason, sec) 
tary, and Walter P. Hart, assistant secretary. 


3radlee Van Brunt, advertising manager of the 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., was the 


principal speaker at the monthly dinner of the Adver- 
tisers’ Club of Milwaukee February 16, his subject be- 
ing, “The Use of the Trade Press by the Manufacturer 
of Contractors’ Equipment.” The address was illus- 
trated with stereopticon views of Bucyrus equipment in 
use on the Panama Canal. 


J. M. Jones, general manager of the Massillon Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Massillon, Ohio, has been elected 
vice-president of the company. 


Alfred C. Nelson, formerly with Arthur G. McKee, 
engineer, Cleveland, Ohio, has opened offices at 418 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, as a consulting and 
contracting engineer. 


W. A. Millspaugh has resigned as president of the 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, and J. J. Dauch has been elected in his place. 
Other officers elected are William F. Harbrecht, vice 
president; J. P. Jeffers, secretary. 


Charles M. Gunn, long identified with the iron and 
steel trade of the Pacific coast, has been placed in 
charge of the pig iron, ferroalloy and coke depart 
ment of Woods, Huddart & Gunn, 444 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal., to handle the products of Crocker 
Brothers. 

Lawrence Addicks, superintendent of the United 
States Metals Refining Company, Chrome, N. J., has 
been nominated for president of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, which will hold its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, April 22. 

Hickman, Williams & Co. announce that Day Wil- 
liams, their resident manager at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been transferred to Cincinnati as resident manager of 
the Cincinnati office. C. M. Day, formerly with the 
St. Louis office, has been transferred to Birmingham 
as resident manager of that office. Richmond Nicholas 
has been appointed resident manager of the Chicago 
office. T. A. Arthur has been appointed resident man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office. The Chicago office has 
recently moved from the old headquarters in the Rook- 
ery Building to 1701 McCormick Building. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Robert A. Patton was elected president, succeeding 
Abram C. Mott, who had occupied that office for many 
years. Mr. Mott is sojourning in Florida, enjoying b's 
relief from business cares. 

J. D. Kaufman, who was formerly sales manager 0! 
the service department of the American Die & Too! 
Company, has been appointed sales manager o! the 
Service Gear & Machine Company, Reading, Pa. 

John D. Miller, formerly with the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Company, Wheelitg, W. Va., has resigned to 
become general manager of the Edward Mahar’s Sons 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

W. S. Thomas, treasurer of the Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has been elected a vice-pres! 
dent of that company also. 








Employees’ Injuries and What They Cost 


How Courts Assess Damages for Personal 
Injuries—Items for Which Recovery May 
Be Made— Excessive Damages Defined 


5 ————BY ARTHUR L. H. STREET 


When it has been determined that injury or 
ieath of an employee was caused by some careless 
act imputable to his employer the question arises: 
How much money may the employer be legally re- 
wired to pay? 

- If the ease falls within one of the workmen’s 
mpensation acts, usually the answer may be 

readily given, inasmuch as they provide a standard 
or computing awards for specific injuries based 
ipon a certain percentage of the injured workman’s 
ages for a fixed period of time. 

But if the claim be presented in a lawsuit it 

beyond the scope of human power to do more 

in conjecture what allowance will be made by the 
iry and sustained by a reviewing court. The prin- 
pal reason for this uncertainty lies in the impos- 
lity of determining how many dollars and cents 
compensate an employee for pain suffered in 
nsequence of a particular accident and what exact 
pecuniary loss follows deprivation of the sight of 
in eye or use of a limb. But the law is plain as 
the items for which recovery may be had. In 

-fatal accident cases these items include reim- 

irsement for the reasonable cost of medical or 
surgical attendance, nursing, medicines, etc.; in- 

mnity for earnings lost, and to be lost, as a 

iral consequence of the accident, and compensa- 

for mental and physical suffering endured as a 
rect result of the accident. 

amount recoverable for medical attention, 

s determined by the reasonableness of the 
for the services rendered and not by any 
rger amount which may have been exacted or 


COMPENSATION FOR LOST EARNINGS 


| award of compensation for lost earnings in- 

ives the drawing of a line between the loss accru- 
ng up to the time of the trial and prospective loss 
ris.ng from any diminished earning capacity. Or- 
rily, the wages which an injured workman 
have received during the time he was in- 
citated for work by injury complained of, meas- 
ires the recovery for past lost earnings. The 
rincipal bases for estimating diminution of future 
ng power are afforded by a consideration of 
njured man’s wages before and after the acci- 
n the light of his life expectancy as shown 
tandard mortality tables. Then the amount of 
rospective loss of earnings for the remainder 
life time must be reduced to the amount 
would purchase an annuity. A jury is not 
ted to speculate very much on the possibility 
claimant having been able to have entered 
ore lucrative employment except for the ac- 
but there are court decisions which permit 
ration of reasonable prospects for advance- 


ry 
atl] 


judicial authorities do not attempt to lay 
iny standard for computing damages to be 
| for past and prospettive mental and physi- 
‘fering. The jury is left in each case to de- 
e what constitutes reasonable recompense, 
ually the amount fixed will not be disturbed 
eviewing judge, unless there be some indica- 


tion that the verdict was influenced by passion or 
prejudice. 

An important qualification governing the assess- 
ment of damages for loss of time and suffering for- 
bids recovery so far as the injured person could 
reasonably have averted an aggravation of the in- 
jury. For instance, if blood poisoning should be 
suffered by an employee in consequence of an injury 
for which his employer is responsible, the right to 
recover damages on account of that disease depends 
upon whether the employee used a reasonable de- 
gree of care to avoid infection. 


RIGHT OF SURVIVING RELATIVES TO RECOVER 


The right of surviving relatives to recover dam- 
ages for the loss sustained by them, as a result of 
the death of one upon whom they were partly or 
wholly dependent for support, is almost purely 
statutory. In a few States, including New York 
and Pennsylvania, the amounts recoverable are 
limited only by the relatives’ pecuniary loss, but in 
many other States the amount is limited to a cer 
tain sum, ranging from $4000 in Massachusetts 
to $10,000 in several States, including Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

In case of fatal injury of a workman, his widow 
and minor children are entitled, within statutory 
limits, to recover such sum as will compensate them 
for the amount which he would have probably con 
tributed to their support and education during the 
remainder of his natural life. For a child to re- 
cover for loss of prospective pecuniary aid from the 
father after the child’s minority, it must be shown 
that there was a reasonable expectation of such aid. 
The loss of his society in the family may also be 
‘onsidered, but as a general rule there can be no 
recovery for mental suffering of the surviving rela- 
tives on account of his death. 

Under the workmen’s compensation acts, awards 
for death or injury are so restricted that, in but 
few instances, could more than $4000 be allowed, 
and in most cases awards for death must be even 
less than this with, of course, still smaller allow- 
ances for temporary injuries, which usually are not 
subject to compensation at all unless they continue 
for two weeks. 

DAMAGES CONSIDERED EXCESSIVE 

In suits at law to recover for personal injuries, 
a judgment awarded two or three years ago in Cali- 
fornia for about $90,000 seems to be the largest 
ever approved by the courts, and in the meantime 
several verdicts in other States have been upheld 
that allowed from $20,000 to $30,000 damages. But 
in all these cases it appeared that the injured per- 
sons were left hopeless cripples. Recoveries for 
loss of eyes or impairment of vision, such as is 
usually sustained by an employee through flying 
particles of steel, have ranged from $9000 down. 
Several courts have upheld verdicts ranging from 
$2000 to $8000 for loss of an arm or hand. Dis- 
ablement of all of the fingers of a hand has been 
frequently regarded as an equivalent to a loss of 
the hand, so far as concerns the assessment of dam- 
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ages. But in one case, at least, it was held by a 
New York court that where a mechanic who had 
earned $850 a year, lost the use of his right arm, 
$10,000 was not excessive recovery. In one Minne- 
sota case an employee recovered $1800 for loss of 
two fingers, and in another suit in the same State 
another workman recovered $4000 for the loss of 
three fingers. But the following awards have been 
declared to be clearly excessive: $15,000 for frac- 
ture of a leg, $12,000 for loss of a foot, $3500 for 
permanent lameness, $10,000 for loss of.a hand, 
$5000 for temporary partial loss of sight, $37,500 
for total blindness, $5000 for loss of two fingers, 
$2000 for loss of a thumb and $6500 for loss of a 
thumb and forefinger. 


STERILIZING CUTTING OILS 


Suggestion of a Practice to Minimize Blood 
Poisoning in Machine Shops. 
BY P. J. ARTALE 


The inauguration of the organized safety move- 
ment in the shops of this country is within the 
brief memory of even the youthful mechanic in 
the shop today and the results thereby accomplished 
have been incalculable. Those in search of tangible 
evidence as to the reduction in industrial accidents 
since the institution of the safety movement need 
only apply to the numerous safety associations 
which have been the outgrowth of this movement. 

There is one phase of this work, however, that 
does not seem to have received the attention gen- 
erally it deserves. This is the sanitation side of in- 
dustrial life and it is hoped that the recent an- 
nouncement of the plans of the health department 
of the City of New York will cause a general 
awakening in this direction. The plan announced 
provides for a sanitary inspection of every factory 
and workshop in the city. As a result of such in- 
spection by trained sanitarians it is expected that 
the employers and employees will be furnished with 
a survey of conditions that will enable both to take 
intelligent steps in formulating sanitary industrial 
standards for the prevention of occupational 
diseases. 

From a broad viewpoint the problem of occu- 
pational diseases has been attacked and such in- 
dustries as the lead, paint, polishing and others with 
which occupational diseases are immediately con- 
nected have received considerable attention in this 
direction. There are fields of industrial activity, 
however, in which there are no general occupational 
diseases and it is to these that the neglect from 
the sanitary side has been most apparent. 


POISONING FROM INFECTED CUTTING COMPOUNDS 


As an illustration of the far-reaching effect of 
the lack of proper sanitary precautions the recent 
testimony of a liability insurance representative will 
be interesting. The claims for compensation in ma- 
chine shops, based on cases of blood-poisoning, were 
by no means infrequent, and many of them resulted 
in the amputation of fingers, hands and arms, to say 
nothing of death cases. In an investigation to de- 
termine the causes for what was considered an ab- 
normal percentage of blood-poisoning, many cases 
of original infection were traced to small cuts or 
bruises commonly sustained in the process of cutting 
metal on the various types of machine tools. In 
themselves the cuts were minor and often neglected 
or simply bound up with a piece of rag. While no 
degree of accuracy could be reached in the relative 
causes for subsequent infection it was readily de- 
termined that one common cause for infection was 
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the condition of cutting oils and cutting compounds 

In practically all shops cutting oils and com. 
pounds are reclaimed over and over again. No 
stretch of the imagination is required to conceive 
of the germ-laden condition of such compounds after 
the exposure and contact incident to turning opera- 
tions. The result of such reclaimed emulsions com. 
ing in contact with cuts and bruises suggests jp. 
fection. 

A simple expedient at once becomes apparent. 
Why should not such reclaimed emulsions be sterj- 
lized before use? The process of sterilization can 
be carried on in a number of ways and becomes as 
simple a matter as sterilizing milk at home. This 
sterilizing process has now been installed in a num- 
ber of plants and the results have shown a marked 
decrease in infection cases. 

The sterilization of re-used cutting compounds js 
an example of what can be accomplished in this 
direction and there is no doubt that with a vigorous 
agitation such as the aecident prevention movement 
developed, the results of better industrial sanitation 
will gradually win recognition as an important ele- 
ment too long neglected. 


Liquid Fuel for Cupolas 

Bradley Stoughton, of New York City, secretary of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, has taken 
out a patent (U. S. 1,117,274—November 17, 1914) for 
a process of generating heat applicable in particular 
to the melting of metals or the smelting of ores. Liquid 
fuel is the agent recommended to supply all or nearly 
all of the heat necessary, rendering possible the use of 
a minimum quantity of solid fuel. The role of the 
solid fuel present is to ignite and insure the complete 
combustion of the fluid fuel without waste, sufficient 
air being admitted to aid in accomplishing this. The 
process is claimed to be especially applicable to shaft 
furnaces and some forms of reverberatory ones. The 
air may be in the condition of a heated blast and steam 
may be used for atomizing the oil. A thin bed of coke 
is placed on the bottom of the furnace and on this a 
layer of ore or metal, then a layer of coke, etc. After 
the ignition of the bed of coke, the oil is injected into 
the incandescent mass with enough air to insure com 
bustion of the oil and incandescence of the coke. 

More hydroelectric energy generated along the Can- 
adian international boundary is exported to the United 
States than is used in Canada, according to a report is- 
sued by the Dominion government. The total produc- 
tion of electric energy in 1913 by Canadian companies 
with lines extending into the United States was 1,543,- 
464,097 kw-hr, of which 772,597,049 kw-hr was exported 
and 770,867,048 kw-hr was used in Canada. The largest 
exporter was the Canadian Niagara Power Company, 
which sent to the United States 400,214,908 kw-hr and 
11,420,020 kw-hr to Canada. These figures do not in- 
clude the energy generated near Montreal, Toronto, 
Quebec and Winnipeg. 


At the annual meeting of the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, held a few days ag°, 
the old officers were re-elected as follows: President 
and general manager, W. N. Sawyer; vice-presidents, 
S. H. Pitkin and George H. Hulett; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. H. Cowell. It is stated that the company® 
plant operations averaged about 65 per cent. during 
1914, 


Duties collected at United States custom houses 
were $18,883,252 in 1821, $229,360,771 in 1900, and 
$283,719,081 in 1914. 


Total deliveries of the Austrian Steel Syndicate for 
1914 were 537,000 metric tons, or 12.6 per cent. less 
than in 1913. 1 ; 

California’s crude-oil production in 1914 was 103, 
623,695 bbl., against 97,867,148 bbl. in 1913. 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


abnormal demand for lathes for the manufacture of war supplies has now been so long sustained 


he 
hat the anticipated swamping of the trade has set in. In New York the outstanding feature is the 
searcity of machine tools with which to fill approaching deliveries. Turret lathes, required both here 
al E urope for the manufacture of shrapnel, are practically unobtainable. Engine lathes are corre 
3] ingly scarce. Orders are being refused; and in other cases delivery is possible only after six 
months. Cargo space is becoming harder to get every day. So universal is the export demand that 


lrawing on territory as far west as Milwaukee and St. Louis. Domestic requirements are keeping 
vith the steady, even improvement of business all over the country; but they are still below norma! 
ew England encouraging reports come from all metal-working lines. Cleveland reports the buying 
any second-hand lathes for shipment to Europe. Purchases of machine tools and other factory 
equipment in Chicago surpassed in value any previous week of the year. Some large orders for European 
ivers were also placed. The gradual increase of payrolls in machine shops in the Milwaukee district 
reflects the betterment there. The situation in Cincinnati has been characteristic of conditions there 
for some time. Lathe manufacturers are rushed to the extent that they are turning away business; 
because it requires an unhealthy development of their business, or cannot be met. Makers of shaping, 
radial drilling and planing machines, on the other hand, have little to do. In Louisville and through 
ut the South business is everywhere benefiting from thé better domestic trade. The opening of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco has temporarily retarded business locally; but the pros 
pect of the visiting multitudes of people has created heavy buying of many special lines of machinery 
‘he entire Pacific coast region shows its usual business in small orders. 


New York oe ale eles sea he ao canaeahiee Eeti 


I er hous it oe | of h ' ' 
New YorkK, February 23, 1915 
- : Com} . Passaic, N. J Vv. Ww M 
fficulty which now confronts some branches of the Paterson. N. J s th . 
ol trade is the scarcity of machines with whic! : ‘ 
" a The Dirigo Mfg. Compan lime Building, New 
deliveries now or for several months to come This 
a : recently incorporated, s manufacturing t leware 
particularly of turret lathes, which have been in such 
™ . novelties, et It proposes to eventuall require 
emand both in Europe and America for the manufac : t : . ae 2 
\ . . na to manu cture its specia metat rom ‘ reise yrodu 
shrapnel cases Engine lathes, of course, are cor , fi i hs : , . 
' . to the misn inis Vill require 1 casting & | 
ngly searce. It is reported of one manufacturer that , WW 5 \ 
= ‘a 7 ind other necessat equi] . 
taken orders for several hundred of his machines for , 
. . manage! 
he was obliged to decline an order for almost 50 
: ™ ‘ } ‘olwer t Central avenue New 
es for domestic delivery. Another maker cannot con The Estate « onn , : oe SN 
beginning deliveries on a large inquiry now pending N. J., has purchased propert t 399-407 Halse treet, iN 
: ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ic t wil é ct fc i nuf ! 
July, and its completion cannot be effected until Oc ark, on which it will ere r um ; ; 
The situation with regard to cargo space in trans of automobile bodies, carriasg etc,, and ¥ t 
*~} » ‘ in er ¢ 4 Nig rk. carri " 
steamers is growing worse, also, and the operations J. Colyer & Co., 4 ‘ tral av ae, Newal ‘ 
pers are greatly hampered. At times they have secured facturers 
ind the machines failed to arrive and at other times The Squaw Island Development Corporati has beet 
| 
hines were on hand, but the cargo space could not be corporated with a capit stock of $100,000 to develop 
Shipments to Russia are being made by way of the dustrially Squaw Island in the Niagar River and BH 
: 
ad Viadivostock Rock Harbor, Buffalo, at the Internationa bridge 
‘ o ‘ } docks wareho 4 ' 3 factories 
\lexander Rosin, of Petrograd, who purchased recently It plans to build d S, ware , ’ , 
tools to the value of at least $100,000, left New York renting, and to construct railroa onnections — - 
I 19 and will sail on the steamer Manchuria from Knowlton, president of the Knowlton Warehouse Comp 
ncisco, February 27 and of the Buffalo Cold Storage Comp S pres 
new company, and David H. Burrell, Little Falls, N. ¥ 


ers find no break in the upward trend of domestic busi- i 
president 


this territory Strictly local inquiries are fairly 
us and some very good sales have been made to The Cayuga Lake Cement ‘ ithaca, N. 1 
s manufacturers in the western part of New York Completed arrangements for tl nt of its pl : 
\ maker of automobile parts in the south central part 1000 bbl. daily capacity from plans of the J. G. White Wr 
State has not yet closed against an inquiry for about neering Company, 43 Exchange Place, New York Cit; 
worth of tools Altogether February has taken its The Lancaster Paper Compa Watertown, N. Y., has beer 
. good month and a pleasing part of it is that ;: incorporated with capit stock Of 3% O00 tt nut 
ire of the business has been obtained without much paper, etc., b H. H. Babeock, K. | Ball, Watert 
A. L Ball, Carthage 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company The Electric Furnace Products Compan Jiagar I 
News, Va., is reported in the market for a few N. Y.. a subsidiary of the U1 Carbide Compat 
tools, and is understood to have placed an order Falls, will estal } branch p t at Saude, Norway 
rge boring mill In view of the busy state of pra : p . 
ll of the shipyards on the Atlantic seaboard whic! Ene PAD COND OSM ae See 
a = ; p it Briarcliff Manor, N. \ b f e E. Potts, engineer, 
ers on hand that will keep them running full for Church street, New York Cit ; ent sted cost of $60.0 
ore years, they may be expected to become more 
purchasers The Consolidated Electric Compan Greenwich, N Y 
a 5 has increased its capital stock fror $7 00 t $1 Of 
| be taken the latter part of March for a sewage 
nt and system for Huntington, L. 1. N. Y., to cost The Adirondack Motor Car Compar Hudson Falls, N. ¥ 
0. S. E. Sammis is town clerk and George W has increased its capital stock from $106,000 to $100,006 
Broadway, New York, is the consulting engineer The International Railway Company, Buffalo, contemplates 
in The Iron Age of February 18, regarding the the erection the coming summer f a power station, sub 
of plans for the construction of a manufacturing station and shops at Buffalo to cost approximately $150,000 
oe a ¥., for he Wemlinger Steel Piling The wood-working plant of the Braman Mfg. Compan) 
ll Broadway, New York, is incorrect. The com- West Carthage. N. Y., was badl lamaged 1 fire last wee 
planned some months ago for the construction of : 
£ along these lines; but the project is held up in- Bids — —7 S' _ ae Seen Se eee ee 
ind the estimated cost will probah! es he deren Lyons, N. Y., H. I Zimmerlin, clerk, for the constructior 
of a sewage disposal plant a sewerage systen : est 
ported addition to the plant of the Ro Wire Com mated cost of $91,000. J. F. Witmer & Co., engineers, Du 
me, N. ¥., will call for only a ¢ t of puffding, Buffalo, have prepared plans. The municipal boar 
designed machinery, most of which will } i will also expend about $97,000 upon its waterworks » 
its own machine shop including the building of a new pumping station and filter 
MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation Company, 11 plant Plans ve been prepared 
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James F. Leahy, 411 John street, Utica, N. Y., is having 


plans prepared for a powerhouse, 50 x 70 ft., one story, for 
his new laundry, to cost complete $50,000 Charles Kiehm 
Gardner Block, Utica, is the engineer 

Charles C. Hopkins, engineer, Cutler Building, Rocheste 


has completed plans for waterworks system at Barker 
N. Y., for which bids will soon be asked 
New England 

Boston, Mass., February 23, 1915 

The business situation in New England remains practi 

cally unchanged If conditions have altered at all they are 

improved It is significant that most manufacturing plants 

operated on Washington’s Birthday, a legal holiday The 

day was one which naturally would have been made an idle 

day had business been really dull and without promis¢ On 

every side one hears words of encouragement. For example, 

one of the greatest of the cotton manufacturing interests 


reports improvement in the volume of orders, and especially 


One of the 
than at 


a better general tone of the market independent 
wire companies is employing 
and the 


the 


more men any 


time in 
its history, tendency of 


this 


wire prices 18 stronger, 


according to experience of territory 


Encouraging reports are received from some of the manu 
facturers of screw machine products, nuts, bolts and similar 
lines This improvement is more or less general, but som 
firms appear to be more fortunate than others in securins 


current business 


The machine-tool dealers of New England are not finding 
a normal demand among their customers, but they see some 
improvement This applies as well to the supply trad 

Regarding the machinery trade as a whole, the aen nd 
is more general than it has been Orders are coming to 
builders from a wider range of customers Sur j Iso th 
case with wide variety of industries 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L, 
has awarded the contract for the enlargement of its No 
building The structure at present is 49 x 146 ft., tw tori 
Four additional stories will be built to bring the building up 
to the average hight of the plant 

The National Folding Box & Paper Comp y, New Haven, 
Conn., has awarded tl contract for the additional build 
ilready reportec It will be 100 x 0 ft., five storis vl 
basement, of brick, concrete nd ste fireproof construction 


The fantam Anti-Frictio Company, Bantam, Conn., is 
contemplating an addition to its factory, of brick and con 
crete, fireproof construction 

Harve Hubbell, In Bridgeport, Conn has be n tl 
erection of a large addition to its factory The new sectio: 
will be devoted to the manufacture of machine screw 


Plans are being prepared 
the Pilling 
will be of 
EF. W 
factor’ 
The 
Mass., has 
Boston Elevated 
Millville, N. J. 
muy eee 
Hartford 
Massachusetts 
Hood 


for the addition to the plant of 
Waterbur The 


stor) basement 


Brass Company, Conn building 


brick, 50 x 70 ft., one and 


Stuart, Beverly, Mass., has plans for a last-m 


LKINg 


Sanford Riley Stoker Ltd., 
installations 
Company, Millville 
International 
White Lead 

Light Company, 
Institute of 


Rubber Company, 


Company, Worcester, 


recentl\ 


sold 


as follows 
Mfg 
Company, 
, West 
Hartford, 
Technology, 


Watertown, 


stoker 
Railway Company, 
Buffalo, 
Pullman, Il 

the 


Mass 


Railway 
Carter Company 
Electric Conn 
Cambridge, 


Mass 


and 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 23, 1915 
The 


Pine 


covering 


McArthur 
New 


concrete 


Concrete 


York 


Pile & 


City, has 


Foundation Company, 11 
the 
pile foundation for a coke bin 
the plant of the Philadelphia 

Electric Company, Chester, Pa z.¢ 
the 


street, 


the 


been awarded contract 


and coal 


unloading 
Gas & 


engineer in charge of 


pocket at Suburban 


Cornish is the 
work 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


, Fifth street 


and awarded the 


Washington avenue, has 


contract for the construction of a one-story steel storage 
warehouse, 31 x 70 ft., to be erected at Fourth street and 
Washington avenue, at a cost of about $5000 

Anna H. Thomas, 305 South Fifty-first street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has had plans drawn for an addition to the 
garage at Fifty-first and Spruce streets. It will be one story, 


71 x 
B FF 
the contractor. 


108 ft., of brick construction, and will cost about 
Thomas, 305 South Fifty 


$4500 


first street, Philadelphia, is 


The Acme Moving Picture Producing Company, Pleasant- 


THE IRON 
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ville, N. J., has been recently 
stock of $100,000. J. V. 
City, N. J., is taking 
factory studio, 


incorporated w 
Mathis, Bartlett Build 
bids for a hollow tile 


and 75 x 150 ft., one story, and 


two stories, to be erected by the company. \ 
South Bellevue avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., is 
ager. 


The Leeds Company, Atlantic City, N. J., has 
contract to P. G. Hannum, 16 North Georgia avs 
City, for an addition to its power house, 14 x 
brick construction. 

Pa., authorized a loan of 
building a sanitary sewer system and disposal p 

The New Kensington Company, New K 
has recently incorporated. It plans t 
and will require some machinery at that 
Willyard is president and general manager 


stories, of 


Parkesburg, has 
Soap 
Pa., been 
factory 


Baltimore, Md., is preparing to install one o7 
engines for its high-pressure lighting service at 
$15,000. 


mate cost of 


The Dixie Lumber Company, Clifton Forgs 
install equipment for the manufacture of barrel bu 

The Virginia-Western Power Company, Clift 
Va., has been awarded an electric light franchise in RB 
Va. 

The Cleaning & Polishing Machine < 
Staunton, Va., expects to let a contract for the 
of its patented 


Roby 


machine. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Februar 


Purchases of machine tools and other factor 
the past week have surpassed in value busines 
previous week of the year. 3y no means all of this bus 
can be attributed, directly or indirectly, to buying for 
purposes The city of Chicago, for its municipal plant, 
let contracts for a few additional tools. The Warner Ge 
Company, previously mentioned as being in the mar) 


today placed its orders. A contract was let toda for 

erection of an addition to the plant of the Foster Macl 
Company, Elkhart, Ind., this addition being rendered ne 
ul by reason of large export and domestic orders. C 
siderable new equipment has been purchased. The r 

ire doing no buying, and it would appear that the renev 


of shop equipment is to be the last thing for which provi 


is to be made 


L. S. Neuschul, of M 


Russia, 


Mett & Co., machine de 


Petrograd, has made arrangements to represent 


that German manufacturers 
Ind.. Wolcott & W 
Jackson, Mich.: Rockford 
and W. F. & John Barnes, 


for stock on these accounts are large, among t 


country, thus 
Machine 


Company, 


replacing 
Foster Elkhart, 
Machine 


Company 


Company, 


chine Rockford, 


Purchases 


Milling M 


the buying of upward of 50 screw machines from the Foster 
Machine Company. In the establishment of these new re 
tions, there are those who see a well-defined intention or 
part of dealers in the countries of the Allies, to supplant 


their German machines by American lines of tools 


The Rayfield Machine Company, Chicago, has been 


porated with a capital stock of $1500 to manufacture aut 


mobiles and accessories. The incorporators are John F 
Rayfield, Henry E. Fernerstein and Enos A. Bates, #°-* 
Oakenwald avenue. 

The Western Automatic Meter Faucet Company, Chicago, 
has been organized by Frank F. Marshall, Frank Schorik 
and Adolph J. Schinagle, with a capital stock of $25,00 

The Safety First Appliance Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
manufacture motorcycle whistles, pumps and accessories, et 
mp : : ’ : . e Mor 
The incorporators are Benjamin S. Mesirow, 111 West ™ 


roe street; A. G. Rosenbaum and R. H. Klein, and the cor 
pany will have a capital stock of $5000. 

The Auditzer Company, Chicago, has been incorporate 
with a capital stock of $5000 to deal in machines, machiner 
devices, etc. The incorporators are Harry Goodman, 
West Washington street; Wm. R. Swissler and Harry 
Pillman. 

Ben Rigby, Inc., Chicago, has made application fo! 
porate charter providing for a capital stock of $1 
manufacture hot water, steam and hot-air heating 
The company is organized by Ben Rigby, 545 West 
street; T. J. Mullen and H. W. Beaton. 

The Chicago District Garage Company, Chicago, 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000, will engas' 
garage business, manufacture and repair automobiles, © 
The are F. C. 5130 Drexel ul 


Hamilton, 
Delany and H. T. Chace. 


incorporators 
vard; J. H 
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East 
iring plant 


has 


St 


eoria Tractor 
of $60,000, 
ts The 


E. M. Smi 


St. Paul 


outh 


Company, Railway Exchange Building, 
a le for the Southern 
Lll., establish a paint 
The plant will install equipment worth 


ise 


property 
and 


on 


Louis, will 


Company, Peoria, IL, organized with 
will manufacture tractors and farm 

incorporators are George McFarland, C. F 
th 


Machinery 


THE IRON 


rganized 


aul 


Marion 


with 


M 


a capital of $25,000 by 


Company, St. Paul, 


Emil ¢ 


Minn., 
; irdie, 


Hill, St. Paul, and J. Lynd Evans, 
wig, lowa, is reported to have appropriated $16,00( 
nstruction of a municipal electric light plant 
itional Steel Post Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, has 
the patents and plant of the Slauson Mfg. Com 

dar Rapids, manufacturer of steel fence posts and 
rm equipment. It is now operating a leased fac- 
plans to build a factory 60 x 200 ft It is in the 
hot galvanizing plant and a gang punch, adapted 
f rail carbon work. Luther A. Brewer is presi 


E. Slauson, general manager 


ZeaNS 


of Minto, 
electric light 
1113 
ulcanizer, has 


ae 


plant 


are considering 


rf ul 


Farley, Hennepin avenue, Minneapo 


announced that he 


er ind 


V 


his shop 


the con 


Minr 
build 


lis, 


will 


Mir has voted $20,000 to build i nunik ipal 
stem 
Mint will call for bids within the next few 
bonds, of which $150,000 worth will be used for 
purposes 
IK is voted to drill wells and purchase |} Dp 
1 
er} Sissetol! Ss. D will receive bids j 
for sewage treatment pl t, et 
| er t cler} New I Mir will receive 
rel for leep well pum} 
Mil kee 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 20, 191 
ncreasing payrolls in metal-working shops 
re the most impressive signs of improvement 
s time A significant enlargement of working 
st week has been in the locomotive and boile 
the West Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, M 
St Paul tailway Machine-tool builders have 


be more optimi 


stic than for a long time, through a 


ictory run of domestic orders and better inquiries 
no means up to the point it should be, but signs 
olid and substantial resumption of demand War 


growing 


stronger 


and 


is taking on 


a 


ellaneous character 


wider and 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, is figuring 
ict with the Bethlehem Steel Company for certain 
vork covering a considerable period According to 
Falk, president, the proposed contract contains no 
rections with respect to the class and kind of work, 
presumed to be gun carriages, shells, etc The 
ners Company will simply do the finishing opera- 
reship to the Bethlehem Company for final dis- 


ted States Wheel & Tire Company, Rockton, Wis., 


recently, is preparing to erect a plant, 100 x 110 
one-half stories, of brick, steel and concrete, to 
for the manufacture of elastic wheels for auto 
motor trucks The company is capitalized at 
S. Gleasman is president. 

Frey and Harvey S. Zillhart, Delavan, Wis., have 


partnership under the style of 


sheet 


m 
pr 


beer 


etal working 
-ovided 


and 
The new 


Frey 
machinery 


Chesebro factory 


Safe Company, Milwaukee, has been inc 


capital | 
nmermant 
-verhart, 


Comy 


Oshkosh, 


y F. H 


Becker, 
lL. 
Wis 


any to 


capital stock is $100,000. 


I. Johnson 


ne 


addition, 


once 


Caleb 


Soap Company, 


six 
E. 


stories, 


Frank 


a § 


, has organized t 
manufacture 


Milwaukee 


Plan 
resident. 


rear 


horseshoes 


& Zillhart to 


business 


has 


orporated 
fergs and 
he Giant 
and 


, 


con- 


erection of a brick, steel and reinforced con- 
this y 
Johnson is p 


s will be 
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Indianapolis 


4 s iN I 
The L. & G. Mfe. Cx l rx 
porated with $300 uy . ek ‘ 
nd mecha cal le ce l lire« S \ 
J. J. Gaynor and |! C. Lieber 
TI Americal standard Mot | ry 
is bee ncorporates with $100 t P . 
icture it< = mmol ‘ ' et Hye ' 
James I and Leo A. Gardner 
The States Mot ‘ ( par l 
has beer ncory s2n 0 D 
ture automobiles l parts, | R. C. Cor W. B. Smit 
Walter Myers 
The Broderick Boiler Com Vi < h ‘ 
an order for 150 boilers t w a be : 
down several mont! will resume operat 
Mitchell, Ind pr ‘ build ! ‘ ht 
the demands of the ne outs ‘ ' t ‘ 
twenty years ago 
Th Modern Refrigerator (C: eru l 
orporated, with $ 000 pit ’ ‘ 
nd do gener ifacturing H \ \ 
Tr nd J. F ge! re ti rector 
The Peter Klerner Furniture ( ow d 
l been rpo ‘ \ ‘ 
tur furnit 
Mono Waterwor 
‘ ted with $4 
t he ' palit 
Hor er 1 Ww. I I 
The | tl Mi 
sed | ei 
I \ M hes ; 
I i 
1] boa | \ 
! a) ’ 
i Alba { 
I ted } 
irt 
t 
The P [ t 
ew power t 
} hoar . 
‘ tr Supp 
rl Lad! | ! 
i Db cw 
] } “ ‘ I 
} \ I 
The foreig! det a for the ‘ 1 
nquiry is being n ‘ mong de ' ‘ ' 
out of their sto Report fr +) | . . 
many second-hand thes have bee purel hip ' 
abroad The lo« chine-tool market how ittle chang 
Dealers are doing fair volume f busing ' ne r two 
tools There are no new inquiri« of ze pending 
some business is in prospect that will eventual! nm the 
placing of fair-size orders ly } respect the 1 rket ‘ 
look shows an improvement 
The city of Cleveland will re I ough it ' 
missioner of irchases 1 pplies Marc! A oO 
ish convevor ind for | t tub f he . 
works department 
It is stated that the |} } ‘ \ Con K< 
Ohio, will enlarge its factor 
The Burger ron Comp \ ‘ cf re 
its capital stoc} from $12 of $3 ‘ rovicde f 
factory additions Newly elected officer ft ym pa r 
J. A. Rohner, president; J. G. Bachman, ce-pre ent i 
Burger, secretar nd general inager, iG \ ‘ 
treasurer 
The Swinehart Rubber & Tire Company, Akr ' 
having plans prepared for a three-stor re ree 
ind brick factory addition, 60 x 1320 ft 
The Mathers Spring Company, Toledo, Ohio, |! ed 
a contract for the erection of an addition to its p t 
The National Cornice Company, Lin ol ‘ 
some new machinery to its plant and will irge : a 
its output It also expects to branch out other 0 


sheet metal wor 


K 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 23, 1915 


An unusual condition exists in the machine-tool business 
in Cincinnati Manufacturers of radial drilling 
machines and planers have little to do, and nothing of any 
account on their books. 
local 
for approximately 


shapers, 
Lathe builders are very busy 
manufacturer turned 
$200,000 worth of 


One 


large recently down an order 


lathes. This was not 
because his shop was busy, but two commissions were to be 
taken care of, thus reducing the profit to a minimum, and at 
a time when skilled labor is scarce and therefore uncertain 
One of the leading manufacturers, 


varied line of equipment, is absolutely 


machine-tool making a 
turning down foreign 
from his 


business, because he anticipates a better demand 


domestic agents soon, and he feels that it is better policy 
home customers. A |] 
tools who was in the city last week placed 
orders for lathes for delivery as far 
However, a 
for the 


cease 


to be able to take care of his large 
buyer of machine 
ahead as next June 
foreign agent, who was also here, is authority 
that should the war in 
drug on the 


longer no such 


statement 
lathes will be a 


Europe suddenly 
market, but should it 


continue much situation will arise, as the 


majority of this class of machines that were put into use 


at the beginning of the war are already in the scrap heap 


Machine 
manufacturer of bakers 
ment of the Modern 


hands of a receiver 


The Century Company, Winton place, Cincinnati, 


machinery, has purchased the equip- 
Machine l 


Tool Company, now in the 


Some equipment will probably be re 


Hill, Cin- 


extra 
quired later by the 


power plant 
Cincinnati Sanitarium, College 


cinnatl 


The Blair Motor Truck Company, Newark, Ohio, has it 


creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $225,000, and will 


add to its manufacturing facilities 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky February 23, 1915 
Prospects are better now than they have been for several 
months The number of new ndustrial enterprises which 


are being started is good evidence of a better feeling on the 


part of manufacturers Companies handling both power and 


special equipment are figuring on a larger number of instal 
lations than they have recently had Jobbing work and re- 
pairs continue to keep machine shops and foundries busy, 
and with the new work which is coming in, it looks as though 
the spring season will be more active than had been antici 
pated Power machinery is moving better than for some 
time 

The Mengel Box Company, Louisville, has been purchasing 


equipment for a panel plant at Hickman, Ky 


The factory of the Rosemary Gum Company, 2314 Gar- 


land avenue, Louisville, was burned last week with $5000 loss 
A. Cc Cratt, 


ton Creek, Ky 


Sergent, Ky., will install a sawmill at Thor 


Bond Brothers, Elizabethtown, Ky., are planning the 


erec 
tion of a handle and furniture factory) 
Sebree, Kyvy., has rejected bids for the purchase of $14,000 
of waterworks bonds, and will call for new bids March 1 
W. H. Winfield, 
March 1 for two ti 


Franklin, Ky., will receive bids until 





rbine electri 


pump 
Anton Bodner, Danville, Ky., has arranged for the ere< 
tion of a planing mill Powe! nd wood-working equipment 
will be needed 

Bailey, 


repair shop, for 


Herbert 


automobile 


Stanford, Ky., is equipping a garage and 
which machine tools will be re 
quired 


The Beaumont Hotel, Hazard, K will install a private 


electric light plant 
The Kentucky Electrical Company, Owensboro, Ky., has 
taken over the Barbee Airgrate Company, Owensboro, and 


will manufacture its product hereafter in its own 


Additional 
the municipal electric 





coal installed in 


The city 


handling equipment will be 
light plant at Paducah, Ky 


commissioners are in charge 
The Clinchfield 
Tenn . 


its plant. 


Portland Cement 


has let a contract for the 


Company, Kingsport, 


erection of an vidition to 
The mill of the R. 8S. Parks Stave Company, Tiptonville, 
was burned recently with $5000 loss 


Tenn., 

The Phosphate & Fertilizer 
Centreville, Tenn., will install a rock-crushing plant at Bon 
Aqua, Tenn., for manufacturing 
Dean is manager 


American Lime, Company, 


ground limestone J. =H 
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Pulaski, Tenn., has made arrangements to , 
engine with a steam engine at the electric light 
South Tenn., has appropriated $1) 
improvement of the municipal electric light plan: 


Boston, 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 
The machinery and machine tool market is 


proving Both 
operations have 


sales and inquiries are greate, 
increased and the general de 
business shows a betterment without special featy 
ern agricultural interests appear to have weather: 
and are in condition to buy 
mer purposes. 


equipment for spr 


Notasulga, Ala., will receive bids until Mar: 
installation of a waterworks system. Edgar RB. k 
loosa, is the engineer in charge. 

The Diamond Coal Company, Cordova, Ala.. 
electrical machinery in the development of 800 
lands. The daily capacity is to be 200 to 250 to 
Lunsford, Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, is 

Theodore Goull, Birmingham, it is reported, 
an extensive lime plant near Gadsden, Ala 

Phoenix City, Ala., has voted $15,000 of bonds 
to erect a waterworks system. 

The Oconee Mills, Milledgeville, Ga., 
droelectric plant at a cost of $100,000. 


IS const! 


The Manatee Fruit Company, Palmetto, Fla., w 
a packing plant at a cost of $30,000 in place of o1 
burned J. H. Preston and W. L. Preston, Tampa. F 
among the principal stockholders. 


Plans have been drawn for the construction of ew 


for the Charleston General Asbestos & Rubber ¢ 

Cumberland street, Charleston, S. C. It will be erects 
North Charleston, and will more than double the output 
present equipment will be removed to that site, and the 


provements will cost approximately $175,000 
Winston-Salem, N 
age disposal plant. 


C., has sold $50,000 of bonds for a s« 


La Grange, N. C., will issue $50,000 of waterworks 
electric light bonds, 


Walterboro, S. C., has sold $18,000 of bonds for the « 


largement of the waterworks plant and $12,000 of bonds 
the installation of a sewage system 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 20, 


Coupled with the recent steady improvement in tl 
chine-tool business, the past week gave some evicde 

other centers have been drawing on St. Louis for equi 
particularly in the East, b 


to meet demands caused, 


shipment of certain types of tools to Europe. No specifi 
quests, however, have been received at this point for tools! 
direct export so far as has been reported A slight 
steady gain in the demand from the territory immediate 


tributary to St. Louis is reported, and the contim 
this maintains the optimism of the dealers. New enterpr 
are being announced in larger numbers, and many exist 
plants are considering extension and replacement W 
this encouragement, no large lists have been broug! 
and the 


business. 


increase in business has come from the singt 
Collections are reported better, and banking 


ditions more satisfactory as to funds for permanel! 


ment purposes. Second-hand tools are in some request 


Fire in plant No. 3 of the Laclede-Christy Clay Product 


Louis, entailed a loss estimated at 
equipment for making high-e! 


Company, St 
largely on mechanical 
brick It will be 

The F. W. 
install 


demand 


re-equipped at once. 


Hampeter Furniture Company, St. Louis 


wood-working machinery as a result of 


Barnard, Mo., will install an electric lighting syst 
Stove Company, St. Louis 


The Thermo-Automatic 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 


$50.00 


The Wuldman Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has increase 
capital stock from $10,000 to $17,500. 

The Blectric Garage & Service Company, 515: /% 

ir 


boulevard, St. Louis, is reported in the market for eq! 
for its repair plant and garage. 

The Peoria Stone & Marble Works, Peoria, Ril., has oe 
uthorized to utilize $40,000 of its $150,000 capital 


with a plant at Columbia, Mo. 


The Adjustable Shade Hanger Company, Joplin, Mo 
been incorporated with a capital stoek of $25,000 by Geers 
Wood, Thomas Douglas, and John T. Evans 
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sas City Motor Bus & Transportation ¢ ! 
Mo., has been incorporated with a cap < Texas 
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000 worth of new machinery, which will be installed in its 
different canneries. This company has also purchased sev- 
eral large properties in Alaska, and will begin the construc 
tion of packing plants. 

The Simonds Saw Mfg. Company, 119 Jackson street, 
Seattle, has taken over the plant of the Washington Saw 
Company, and will enlarge it 

The Doernbecher Mfg. Company, East Twenty-eighth 
street, Portland, Ore., manufacturer of furniture, will have 
the addition to its factory completed in about six weeks, 
when it will immediately start the construction of a six 
story factory addition, 100 x 150 ft., to cost about $60,000 
These buildings will be used largely for warehouse purposes 

The Springfield Planing Mill Company, Springfield, Ore., 
will rearrange its plant to provide for the addition of a 
furniture factory H. E. Pitts is secretary 

It is probable that the plant of the Yakima Sash & Door 
Company, North Yakima, Wash., closed some time ago, will 
be reopened, new machinery installed, and operations started 
¢. A. Warnstrom, Tacoma, is president. 


The Stetson & Post Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., 
announces that its new mill now under construction will be 
electrically operated. Eighteen induction motors ranging 
from 75 to 5 hp. will be installed, and will total 460 hp 

The Gas Service Corporation, Auburn, Wash., has an- 
nounced that preliminary plans are practically completed 
for construction of the following gas plants, estimated to 
cost as follows: Montesano, $40,000 Aberdeen, $50,000 
Elma, $40,000, and Hoquiam, $60,000 

The box factory of the Coquille River Mfg. Company, 
3andon, Ore., has been purchased by the Robert Dollar Com 
pany, and the First National Bank of Bandon It is un- 
derstood that the new owners plan immediate improve 
ments and will increase the output 


Cc. C. Shulz, Belmont, Mont., is at the head of a syndicate 
which will install machinery in a coal mine near Belmont 

Ashland, Ore., has disposed of $175,000 worth of water 
bonds, recently voted, and will construct a municipal water 
works system. Work will begin within 60 days 


The plant of the Superior Sash & Door Company, New 
Westminster, B. C., was seriously damaged by fire recently, 
with an estimated loss of $100,000 Practically all the ma 
chinery was burned. 

The American-Japanese Company, Everett, Wash., has 
been incorporated for $1,000,000 to develop silica-bearing 
lands. It plans the initial expenditure of $20,000, and it is 
stated that machinery orders will be placed within 30 days 

The plant of the Western Hardwood Mill Company, Mor- 
ton, Wash., has been purchased by J. H. Richards, Morton, 
and the name of the company changed to the Morton Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, which plans the erection of a furni- 
ture factory, electrically operated It will also install ma- 
chinery to increase the output 

The plant of the Bailey-Dubois Sash & Door Mfg. Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., was completely destroyed recently, wit! 


a loss of more than $35,000 It is reported the plant will be 
rebuilt 

The Bellingham Bay Brewery Company, sellingham, 
Wash., has announced its intentions of converting its brew 


ery into a cold storage fruit and dairy plant. Henry Schupp 


and Peter G. Schmidt are in charge 


The plant of the Kent Lumber Company, sarneston, 
Wash., including dry kilns, sawmill and lumber sheds, were 
damaged by fire recently, with a loss of about $20,00( The 
planing mill was completely destroyed. The company will 
rebuild 


The Pacific lron Works, Portland, Ore., has moved to its 
new plant between East Thirtieth and East Thirty-second 
streets. The new shops are 600 ft. and the foundry and 


pattern building 400 ft. long 


Eastern Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., February 23, 1915 

The railroads have made application to the Dominion Rail 
way Commission for permission to increase freight rates in 
eastern Canada. They ask for an increase of 2c. per 100 Ib 
in first class and ic. in fifth class, other classes to be figured 
on the usual basis. On coal and coke they ask for an in- 
crease of 10c. per ton. The advance asked on pig iron, 
billets, rails, wire rods, iron ore concentrates, runs all the 
way from 5 to 30c. per ton 

The Chatham Malleable & Steel Mfg. Company, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., has been incorporated to manufacture stable 
equipment. W. H. Westman is president, Ross Huff vice- 
president and A. D. Westman, treasurer 

The Colonial Construction Company, Ltd., St. John, N. B., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $24,000 to man- 
ufacture lime, brick, etc 
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The City Council, London, Ont., is in the mark« 


na- 
chine tools for the works department. t conten s th 

iw 
purchase of pumps and motors H. A. Braizier is ngi- 
neer. 

Turbine pumps and motors will be required for new 
pumping station at Hamilton, Ont. A. F. Macally; S cit 
engineer 

Renfrew, Ont., is to spend $16,000 on a new ek a 
system 

Laing, Libby & Co., Boston, Mass., have purch dd the 
plant of the Canadian Sardine Company, Chamcook, N. p 
for about $1,000,000, and will erect a large cold storag unt 

The sawmill of Anglin & Co., Kingston, Ont., was destroys 
by fire February 16, with a loss of $15,000. 

The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company, Iroquois, Ont.. js 


install four paper-making machines. Two are to be 
tion by May 1, another in July, and a fourth in the fa}) 

The Canada Universal Nut Lock, Ltd., Toronto, has pee; 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture ny 
locks, hardware specialties and machinery. John M. Ro} 
son, James Boothe, John D. Bissett and Theodore H_ 1, 
Toronto, are the incorporators. 

Commercial Electrics, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 to manufacture and do busi- 
ness as electrical engineers. Among the incorporators are 


George R. Kapple and George H. Morgenstern. 


The American Equipment Company of Canada, Ltd., Mor 
treal, has been incorporated to manufacture and deal jy 
metal goods, tools, machinery, etc. William K. McKeown an 
Henri Lacerte, are among the incorporators 

The Kenith Machine Company, Ltd., Montreal, has bee: 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to carry on busi 
ness aS a manufacturer, plate maker and iron founder, by 
J. W. Blair and F. J. Laverty, Westmount, Que., and Charles 
A. Hale and Auguste Augers, Montreal. 


The F. E. Coome Furniture Company, Ltd., Kincardine, 
Ont., has been incorporated to manufacture furniture and do 
a wood-working business with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Among the incorporators are Frank E. Coombe and H. R 
Magwood, Kincardine; George Davidson, Woodstock, Ont., 
and William J. Craig, Toronto. 


George McKean & Co., Ltd., St. John, N. B., has been 
incorporated to manufacture lumber with a capital stock of 
$100,000. William K. and George R. McKean, W. E. Gold- 
ing, F. R. Taylor and Oscar Ring, St. John, are the *icorpo- 
rators. 

Souris, P. E. 1., is planning to install a small waterworks 
system and pumping plant. 


A factory for the manufacture of automobile and car- 
riage heaters is to be equipped by the Auto Heater Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., which was recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000. 


Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1915 
Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, March 16, schedule 
978, for two overhead trolley hoists for Newport; schedule 
979, three portable pneumatic geared hoists for Norfolk 





schedule 7980, miscellaneous oil pumping machinery for 
Portsmouth, Brooklyn and Norfolk; until March 23, schedule 
7971, miscellaneous chain and worm gear blocks; until Apri 
6, schedule 7960, two lubricating oil pumps, two main air 
pumps and two main feed pumps, all for Mare Island 

Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, February 16, for sup 
plies for the navy yards, as follows: 

Schedule 7861, Yards and Docks, Class 101, Port toyal 
Two 50-hp. fire-tube boilers, with accessories—Bid 5, im 
formal: 110, $576; 123, $1076, $943, $952, $818 and $733 
162, $814.20, informal: 168, $660, informal; 208, $475.59 
216, $1543; 253, $525; 263, $694; 302, $565; 315, $1550 

Schedule 7862, Construction and Repair, Class 111, Nor- 
folk—One pneumatic compression yoke riveter—Bid 16, $500, 
informal, and $525, informal; 73, $552; 235, $499; 31°, 
$1046 

The names of the bidders and the numbers under whi h 
they are designated in the above list are as follows 


sid 5, Ames Iron Works; 16, Chester B. Albree [ron Works 
Company; 73, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 110, 5 
Freeman & Sons Company; 123, A. D. Granger Company 
162, Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works; 168, E. Keeler 
Company; 208, L. R. Merritt & Co.; 216, The Marine Boiler 
Works Company; 235, D. Nast Machinery Company BD, 
Phoenix Iron Works Company; 263, Howard W. Zead Com- 
pany; 302, The Titusville Iron Company; 315, Valk & Mur- 
dock Company; 316, Vulean Engineering Sales Com n} 
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